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Did This Ever Happen on Your Road? 


N order for repair parts is said to have been placed 

by a railroad with the builder of a machine tool 
which had been purchased by the railroad 25 years ago. 
[hese parts at present prices cost almost as much as 
had been paid for the machine itself when it was pur- 
chased. The builder believing that to put this much 
money into such a machine would simply be wasting the 
money because the machine had been built before the 
advent of high speed steel cutting tools and could, there- 
fore, according to modern standards, be sold for nothing 
but junk, concluded that the mechanical department 
officer responsible for the order was making a mistake. 
He, therefore, sent a representative to try to convince the 
mechanical officer how much better it would be for the 
railroad to buy a modern machine that would cost about 
two and one-half times what the repairs to the old machine 
would cost. The representative found that the mechanical 
officer was as thoroughly informed on this phase of the 
situation as he was himself. He knew that it was a waste 
of money to repair the old machine and that the waste 
would continue as long as it remained in service because 
of its light cuts and slow operation. But authority had 
been refused for the capital expenditure required to pur- 
chase a new machine of this type and the mechanical officer 
had no recourse but to repair the old machine, the cost of 
the job going into operating expenses which did not re- 
quire the approval of the executive before the expendi- 
tures were incurred. Did the executive who refused the 
authority know what he was wasting? If he knew, what 
was his justification ? 


Legislative Interference in 
Rate-Making in Canada 


T is not only in the United States that politicians are 

attempting to tamper with rate-making over the heads 
of the expert body to which it has been entrusted. Canada 
is menaced with the same threat and in much more seri- 
ous proportions. Whereas south of the international 
border the only question wherein legislative interference 
is threatened has to do with a relatively small portion 
of railway revenue, in Canada action on nothing less than 
the whole freight rate structure of the Dominion is being 
agitated in Parliament. This agitation takes the form of 
demands by the agrarian politicians of the Prairie prov- 
inces for complete and final restoration of the ruinously 
low Crow’s Nest Pass rates. These rates are temporarily 
in force now, pending action by the Canadian Supreme 
Court. Whatever the outcome of this case, however, it is 
generally recognized that highly discriminatory rates can- 
not he permitted. Ergo, if the Crow’s Nest rates must 
stand, rates in other sections of the Dominion must be 
similarly reduced. And this would mean ruin. There is 
one solution of the rate problem and one only and that 
is to leave it in competent hands. In Canada this means 
the Board of Railway Commissioners just as it means the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the United States. 
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Incidentally, inasmuch as the Canadian National Railways 
were to be left by the legislators to work out their prob- 
lems the same as a private corporation, why the continued 
agitation by the Maritime provinces for the routing of 
freight through their ports to the exclusion of C. N. R. 
ports in New England? There could not possibly be any 
interference with railway operation which would savor 
more of politics than arbitrary rules for the moving of 
freight over favored, though uneconomic, routes. 
Fortunately, the agitators from the Maritimes have not 
been able thus far to secure legal powers for enforcing 
their desires 


A New Kind of a Convention 


THE Signal Section of the American Railway Asso- 

ciation will devote an entire day, Friday, March 13, 
of its annual convention to be held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, to papers on various phases of the operation of 
trains by signal indication. ‘Twenty papers have been 
prepared by railway officers who have collected statistics 
on the use of signals on single track and on multiple 
track lines for the movement of trains with and against 
the current of traffic, showing the results that are being 
accomplished in daily practice. These papers will be 
accompanied by slides illustrating the methods of oper- 
ating trains by signal indication. The Signal Section 
invites engineering, operating, mechanical and other rail- 
way officers to attend the meetings and participate in 
the discussion. It is hoped that engineering officers 
attending the convention of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association will stay over an additional day to 
attend this meeting and that there will also be a large 
attendance of operating men located in or near Chicago. 
The signal engineers have arranged this program in order 
to present the facts regarding the movement of trains 
by signal indications with the hope that they will secure 
the criticism, advice and co-operation of other officers 
interested in facilities aiding train movement and increas- 
ing track capacity by this means. 


The “Seven-Day W eek’ 


SOME correspondence recently published by B. C. 

Forbes in his daily column in the Hearst newspapers 
has called forth a flood of letters from railway employees 
who complain that they work seven days a week. The 
first employee who wrote to Mr. Forbes asserted that rail- 
way employees in general work seven days a week. This, 
of course, was an exaggeration. The statistics of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission indicate that the average 
employee works 300 days a year, while the average gen- 
eral or divisional officer works 312 days a year. It is un- 
deniable, however, that some railway employees do work 
seven days a week. The average in 1923 for transporta- 
tion employees (other than those engaged in train, engine 
and yard service) was 348 days for those paid on a daily 
basis, and 321 days for those paid on an hourly basis. 
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The average for yardmasters, switch-tenders and hostlers 
was 348 days for those paid on a daily basis and about 
343 days for those paid on an hourly basis. These 
averages indicate that many employees of these classes 
work practically seven days a week. Mr. Forbes takes 
the position that the seven-day week on the railroads or 
in any other industry is an evil which the industry itself 
should try to remedy or abolish. It is difficult to find a 
reasonable argument against this position. As a matter 
of principle no man should be required or expected to 
work every day in the year no matter what his work is, 
if it is avoidable. The problem the situation presents to 
the railways, however, is a peculiarly hard one. They 
must operate seven days a week. There are many kinds 
of railway work for which it would be found extremely 
difficult to provide extra men in order that each employee 
might have a day off weekly. Because the problem is a 
difficult one, however, is not a sufficient reason why it 
should not be tackled by the managements. Unless the 
managements make a real effort to solve it themselves, 
as far as it is soluble, it is pretty sure sooner or later to 
become the subject of legislation. Employees could pre- 
sent a much better case for legislation against the seven- 
day week than for much other legislation they have got 
passed. It would be wise for the management of each 
railway to undertake a study to determine how far it 
would be practicable for it to go toward abolishing the 
seven-day week on its lines. 


Railway Wages and 
Cost of Living 


HE railway labor leaders, following the defeat of the 

Howell-Barkley bill, have set up a loud outcry against 
the railway presidents and the Railroad Labor Board. The 
burden of their complaint is that the railway presidents 
are attacking the labor unions and that the employees 
cannot get justice from the Railroad Labor Board. 

As indicated in another editorial in this issue, the long 
statement they have issved is evidently intended as a 
smoke screen to blind the public to a movement they ap- 
parently are starting to get a general advance in wages 
without the matters in controversy first being heard and 
passed upon by the Labor Board. It is, therefore, perti- 
nent at this time to present the actual facts regarding the 
way that railway employees have fared since the Trans- 
portation Act became a law and the Labor Board has been 
functioning under it. The facts are best shown by com- 
paring the changes that have been made in railway wages 
with the changes that have occurred in the cost of living. 

The Railway Age pointed out in an editorial published 
in its issue for February 14 that in every year since 1913, 
except 1919 when the railways were under government 
operation, the average annual earnings of railway em- 
ployees have shown a greater increase than the cost of 
living as’ reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It 
was shown in that editorial that in 1924 the cost of living 
averaged only about 70 per cent more than in 1913 while 
the average earnings of employees during the year were 
112 per cent more, and that thereforee the average em- 
plovee could have lived as well in 1924 as he did in 1913 
and saved over $300 more of his wages; or, if he chose 
to live better, could have spent over $300 more in do- 
ing’ so. 

But this is not the whole story. In addition to getting 
an increase in his annual earnings largely exceeding the 
increase in the cost of living, the avcrage employee since 
1913 has been given a reduction of about two hours in 
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his average working day. The fact that his hours of 
work have been reduced while his average annual earn- 
ings have more than doubled means, of course, that there 
has been a relatively very large increase in his average 
earnings per hour. The reduction in their working hours 
has been an advantage gained by employees in addition to 
the increase in their annual earnings. The true measure of 
both of these forms of advantage gained by them is the 
increase in their average hourly wage. Furthermore, the 
increase in the average hourly wage is the true measure 
of the increase in the cost of labor to the railways. 

How much then has been the increase in the average 
hourly wage of railway employees as compared with 
the increase in the cost of living? How much in par- 
ticular has been the increase in their average hourly wage 
as compared with the cost of living since the much abused 
Railroad Labor Board has been functioning? 

The table given herewith shows that in 1918 and every 
year since, using the statistics of 1913 as a basis, the 
average hourly wage of railway employees has been 
largely in excess of the cost of living. Furthermore, it 
shows that under the much abused Transportation Act 
and Railroad Labor Board the railway employees have 
fared much better than they did under government con- 
trol. 


rABLE 1 
Hourty RaitLway Wace aNnp Cost or LiviNnG 
Average 

Year hourly wage Per cent Cost of living 

1913... .. 23.8 cents 100 Dec. 1913 100 

ee 45.8 cents 192 Dec. 1918 174 

Pee beséadenws 56.5 cents 237 Dec. 1919 199 
PS ee 72 ~=cents 303 June 1920 216 
oS ea .. 72. cents 303 Dec. 1920 200 

errr 61 cents 256 Dec. 1923 173 

OS OE. Bens ccens . 64 cents 269 

Nov. 1924............ 65.3 cents 274 Dec. 1924 172.5 


Between 1918 and 1919 the cost of living increased al- 
most 14 per cent and the Railroad Administration ad- 
vanced the average hourly wage 23.4 per cent. Between 
December, 1919, and December, 1920, there was virtually 
no increase in the cost of living but in December, 1920, 
the average hourly wage was almost 24 per cent more 
than it was in December, 1919. 

The large advance in wages made by the Railroad La- 
bor Board in 1920 was awarded on July 20 but made 
retroactive to May 1. Wages have been reduced since 
then, but so has the cost of living. How have the em- 
ployees fared since then? Between June, 1920, just after 
the large advance in wages of that year went into effect, 
and December, 1924, the decline in the cost of living was 
20 per cent and between December, 1920, and December, 
1924, it declined 14 per cent. In the first eleven months 
of 1924 the average wage per hour was only eleven perf 
cent less than after the advance in wages was granted in 
1920 and in November, 1924, it was only 9.3 per cent 
less. 

In other words the Railroad Labor Board in 1920 
granted advances in wages relatively larger in proportion 
to the increase in the cost of living than had been granted 
under government control. Since then reductions 01 
wages have been relatively less than the decline in the 
cost of living and the average employee can now )u) 
more of all the things he needs with an average hour's 
wage than he could in 1920 when the average wage was 
the highest in history. 

Railway employees have no reasonable grounds ‘or 
complaint regarding the way they have been treated in 
respect to their wages or working conditions under ‘he 
labor provisions of the Transportation Act as they heve 
been carried out by the Railroad Labor Board and «hé 
railway companies. The true reason for the war the le:(- 
ers of the unions are waging upon the board is that 1: 's 
an obstacle to the use by them of strikes and threats 0! 
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strikes aS a means of terrorizing the railway companies 
and the public into granting their demands. We can eas- 
ily understand the policy they have followed and are still 
following in trying to destroy the Labor Board. We 
cannot understand why railway employees should support 
that policy. 


Are Railroad Men 
Proud of Their Industry? 


ALLROAD men of this continent have in their in- 
dustry and its efficiency an achievement of which 
they can well be proud. Not only has North America 
built a much greater railway mileage than any other con- 
tinent; it also has developed what are, in many respects, 
the most efficient railways. This last statement is not 
a mere vain boast. As is generally recognized, Ameri- 
can railroad genius (and when the word American is used 
in connection with railroads it generally implies Canadian 
as well) has been devoted largely to the development of 
economical transportation for heavy freight. And—we 
think it can be said without likelihood of contradiction— 
the American railroads stand far above those of the rest 
of the world in their accomplishment in this field. To 
say this is not to toss an oversized bouquet at the Ameri- 
can railroads. With so large a proportion of the world’s 
railway mileage, they would be decided failures if they 
had not to their credit greater accomplishments in the 
solution of their peculiar problems than other countries. 
Sut our railroad problem is not entirely peculiar to 
\merica. There are other lands where the most effective 
service which the railways could perform for general 
prosperity would be the development of economical trans- 
portation of heavy freight. Officers of these railways 
naturally might learn much from a study of American 
methods. 

Sut the American railroad problem is changing. In 
certain populous industrial centers it is coming more and 
more to resemble that of England or, to a lesser degree, 
Germany, with the emphasis on passenger traffic and 
manufactured goods rather than bulk freight. The time 
has come when, in certain sections, methods of railroad- 
ing designed primarily for heavy freight traffic and single- 
track operation must be, and indeed are being, modified. 
American railroad men can, therefore, learn something in 
foreign countries as well as teach. 

Indeed at no time in the history of railroading have 
there been as strong reasons why railroad men the world 
over should keep in close touch with each other with the 
view of improving operating methods. Strong forces for 
bringing about international interchange of technical im- 
provements have always existed. News of such im- 
provements moves with great celerity across oceans and 
international boundaries—largely because they are, in the 
main, patentable; and patentees and manufacturers of 
patented improvements are not slow to introduce these 
improvements into other lands. 

Improved operating methods, on the other hand, are 
not patentable. Not every man who introduces a money- 
saving method in this field shouts his achievement from 
the house-tops, as he might if it were a salable product. 


(Juite the contrary, in fact, in a good many instances. 
\nowiedge of improved methods travels much more 
slow!y, therefore, than knowledge of improved devices. 


Al of which leads us to the conclusion that an institu- 
tion «xisting for the purpose of keeping railway men of 


the world in closer touch with each other deserves the 
support of all enterprising railroad men. This is exactly 
what the International Railway Congress is. 
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A “Program of Peace” Which 


Is a Declaration of War 


ERTAIN moves that have been made recently by the 

leaders of the railway labor unions are highly 

interesting and significant to those who have closely 
followed the manceuvering of these men in the past. 

With the exception of the principal officers of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, they participated in 
and were the prime movers, brains and financiers of the 
La Follette third party movement last year. At a recent 
conference in Chicago they definitely declined to partici- 
pate further in the third party movement. Almost 
simultaneously they published in their official organ 
“Labor” a five column statement bitterly attacking the 
railway executives for the defeat of the Howell-Barkley 
bill. They charged that the opposition to this bill was 
part of a campaign to “make a farce of collective bargain- 
ing” and to destroy the labor unions. They concluded 
with the declaration that the labor unions “have a common 
program of peace, but if the railroad presidents are 
determined to make war upon them, day in and day out, 
these organizations will seek a common program of 
defense.” 

The entire statement is plainly a smoke-screen thrown 
up to conceal from the public what the labor unions are 
trying to do. All signs indicate that they have begun 
another general wage movement, and that having failed 
to secure abolition of the Railroad Labor Board they 
intend to try to evade having their controversies with the 
railways passed upon by the board and to create in 
advance a public sentiment that will acquiesce in this pol- 
icy. The refusal of Congress to pass the Howell-Barkley 
bill and the results of the last election show that an 
overwhelming majority of the people of the United States 
favor the continued maintenance of the Labor Board to 
determine disputes between the railways and _ their 
employees. It will be interesting to see what progress 
the labor leaders make in their efforts to defeat or cir- 
cumvent the popular will as thus expressed. 

The labor leaders try in their statement not only to put 
the railway executives in a false position before the 
public, but, first, to put themselves in a more favorable 
position. They know their initiation of the Plumb plan 
and their combination with the Socialists in the last 
political campaign in the advocacy of government owner- 
ship have discredited them in the eyes of the public. They 
know the campaign of misrepresentation of private man- 
agement they have carried on for years has been correctly 
interpreted as merely one of the means adopted to break 
down private management. Therefore, in an effort to 
placate public sentiment they say: “The railway labor 
organizations have no program of attack upon the rail- 
roads * * * ‘They are not trying to bring about 
government ownership. They are not seeking to control 
the operation of the railroads.” When did a great 
majority of the union leaders cease to advocate the Plumb 
plan? They were trying up to election day, 1924, to 
bring about government ownership. When did they quit? 
In the very issue of “Labor” in which the statement 
quoted was published there was an editorial entitled 
“Public Ownership in South Africa” which was intended 
as a boost for government ownership. 

The best answer to their assertion that they “have no 
program of attack upon the railroads” is the very state- 
ment in which this assertion is made. It denounces rail- 
way executives for declining to confer with the leaders 
of the national unions regarding revision of the labor 
provisions of the Transportation Act. It refers to the 
Howell-Barkley bill as “re-establishing a machinery of 
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conference, governmental mediation and arbitration such 
as had worked successfully for many years prior to the 
passage of the Cummins-Esch law.” It charges that 
while the Howell-Barkley bill was under consideration 
“the railway presidents were engaged in fighting the 
labor organizations wherever they dared and in estab- 
lishing company controlled labor associations.” 

What are the facts? The railway executives some 
years before the war conferred and agreed with the 
leaders of the train service brotherhoods’ upon the pro- 
visions of the Newlands mediation, conciliation and 
arbitration law. These same brotherhood leaders in the 
“basic eight hour day controversy” in 1916 repudiated 
this law and absolutely refused to arbitrate under it. The 
result was the passage of the Adamson Act under the 
threat of a nation-wide strike. To assert, in view of this 
experience, that the law “worked successfully” is a 
flagrant and deliberate misrepresentation. The labor 
leaders themselves stopped its successful working. After 
that experience with what reason could the railway presi- 
dents have believed that the labor leaders would in future 
permit the successful working of legislation upon which 
they and the railway presidents might agree? 

The shop crafts unions in 1922 refused to accept a 
wage decision made by the Labor Board and ordered 
a nation-wide strike. A large majority of the railways 
have never settled that strike and now have no relations 
with the national shop crafts unions. The effort to bring 
about a conference between the railway presidents and 
the leaders of the national labor unions was an obvious 
attempt to re-open direct negotiations between the 
national shop crafts unions and the railways that did not 
settle the strike. The same purpose was manifest in the 
Howell-Barkley bill, which would have created a national 
board of adjustment upon which only employees belong- 
ing to the national shop craft unions would have been 
represented. Most of the railway presidents were 
naturally loath to enter a conference on the subject of 
national legislation with labor leaders who had repudiated 
a law which previously had been passed as a result of 
conference and agreement, with them and with other 
labor leaders representing unions which struck in 1922, 
and no longer have any existence on most roads. 

As to the so-called “company unions,” they are almost 
solely organizations of shop employees and owe their 
existence principally to the reckless folly of the leaders 
of the national shop crafts unions in calling an indefensible 
strike in 1922 and subsequently for months refusing to 
settle with any individual road unless all roads would 
settle. The question of “collective bargaining” is not 
involved at all. The railways have never ceased to bar- 
gain collectively either individually or by groups with 
their own employees or with the national leaders of 
certain unions. When the labor leaders charge that the 
railway presidents are trying to “make a farce of collec- 
tive bargaining” what they really mean is that the railway 
presidents have been evading collective bargaining on 
a national scale. Everybody knows, however, that there 
may be just as true collective bargaining between a rail- 
way and its own employees as between all the railways 
and all of their employees of particular classes. 

The charge that the railways generally are making war 
upon the labor unions is a complete misrepresentation. 
If they were doing this they would be advocating abolition 
of the Railroad Labor Board. It would be futile for 
them to attempt to destroy the train service brotherhoods. 
On the other hand, the abolition of the Labor Board 
would help them to destroy most of the other labor unions 
if they desired to do so, unless some ‘such measure as 
the Howell-Barkley bill were passed. The passage of 
that bill would have made it possible for the train service 
brotherhoods to nullify all efforts to get them to arbitrate, 
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and at the same time would have made it necessary ior 
all the railways to deal with all the other national labor 
unions, including those of the shop crafts. 

The statement issued by the labor leaders seems to 
indicate what their future program of attack upon the 
railroads is going to be, although they say they have no 
such program. It denounces Chairman Hooper of the 
Labor Board upon the ground that he is prejudiced 
against the labor unions. When the Labor Board assumed 
jurisdiction of the recent wage dispute between the west- 
ern railways and the engineers’ and firemens’ unions, the 
officers of these unions refused to appear before it and 
testify. In the resulting proceedings in federal court 
their counsel alleged that Chairman Hooper “was so 
prejudiced against them that he was disqualified from 
sitting as a neutral arbitrator.’ The attorneys for the 
government replied, ““He is not supposed to be any more 
‘neutral’ than are the members of the labor and manage- 
ment groups.” Of course, what they meant was that the 
members of the public group are supposed to be, not 
neutral, but impartial. Nevertheless, the labor leaders in 
their statement make the following astounding assertion: 
“The government lawyers claim that the so-called ‘public’ 
members of the Labor Board are in fact expected to be 
political partisans and if their political opinions are 
antagonistic to the labor organizations, they are entitled 
to write those opinions into their decisions.” 

This statement as to what “the government lawyers 
claim” is, of course, wholly false. Furthermore, the 
Labor Board has three public members. Therefore, re- 
gardless of Chairman Hooper’s views, the other two have 
the balance of power and by voting with the labor mem- 
bers can at any time cause a decision favorable to the 
labor unions to be rendered. These assertions regarding 
“political partisans” are manifestly made as a basis for 
asking the following question which appears in the next 
sentence of their statement: “Is there any sensible reason 
why railway employees should submit their disputes to a 
board whereon a majority of the members are either 
management representatives or partisan supporters of 
anti-labor union policies ?” 

There is no foundation whatever for the implication 
conveyed-of anti-union partisanship on the part of a 
majority of the members of the Labor Board. Its real 
purpose is plain. The engineers’ and firemens’ unions 
refused to submit their dispute with the western railways 
to the Labor Board and by taking a strike vote on the 
Southern Pacific, succeeded in getting a settlement not 
in accordance with an award of the Labor Board. The 
statement issued by the labor leaders indicates that they 
intend to try to follow the same policy in other instances 
and shows that their attack upon the Labor Board for 
alleged partisanship and their attack upon the railway 
presidents for alleged “fighting the labor organizations 
wherever they dared” constitute an attempt to so dis- 
credit the Labor Board and the railway presidents as to 
create a public sentiment which will uphold them in 
attacking the railways and refusing to appear before the 
Labor Board. 

Their so-called “common program of peace” is a dec 
laration of war. Their campaigns for the Howell-Bark!ey 
bill and government ownership having come to grief, they 
are resorting to other methods to accomplish the same 
results. As pointed out in an editorial in the Railway Avge 
of February 14, the average annual earnings of railway 
employees are now about 112 per cent more than in 19/3 
and their average working days two hours shorter, while 
the cost of living is only about 70 per cent higher. Uo 
railway employees believe, that in view of such facts, 
they will be justified in supporting the leaders of the 
unions in wage controversies in which they attempt [0 
evade presenting the issues upon their merits to tie 
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lroad Labor Board, the existence and functioning of 
hich the public has plainly indicated it desires continued ? 
lowever disgruntled labor leaders may be, the present 
relations between railway employees themselves and the 
railways are better than they have been at any time in 
years. Do railway employees believe they will be justified 
in supporting the disgruntled leaders of the unions in 
running amuck, as their statement indicates they intend 
to do, and thereby disrupting the good relations between 
the railways and employees that now exist? 

Most of the present railway labor leaders have suc- 
ceeded in completely discrediting themselves in the eyes 
of the public by their advocacy of the Plumb plan, by 
their mendacious propaganda against private management 
and the Transportation Act, and by their recent combina- 
tion with the Socialists in support of La Follette upon a 
government ownership platform. The public knows that 
present wages are mainly responsible for present rates, 
and that a general advance in wages would indefinitely 
postpone the time when any reduction of rates could be 
made, and probably would indefinitely postpone the time 
when the railways could earn the net return that the 
public interest requires they shall earn. It remains to 
he seen whether the public will take more kindly to the 
new program of these discredited labor leaders than it 
has taken to the radical and destructive economic and 
political programs which they have sponsored in the past 
and which are still fresh in the public mind. 


< 
a) 


Cab Signals and Train Control 


NE of the adjuncts of train control that has not as 

yet been thoroughly appreciated in this country is 
the audible or visual cab signal, which indicates in the 
cab the position of the wayside signals. It has been 
demonstrated in the operation of some of the permanent 
and interim train control installations already made that 
the cab signal has proved helpful in maintaining fast pas- 
senger schedules, especially in foggy or stormy weather 
when the range of vision is short, for without such indi- 
cations in the cab frequent reductions of speed are re- 
quired to insure safety. A train control system that pro- 
vides a flash of light or preferably an audible whistle 
when passing a clear signal assists in keeping the engine- 
man informed of his location and gives him assurance 
that everything is clear. 

In this connection it is interesting to consider the 
progress being made in the equipping of the French rail- 
roads with cab signaling. Train control as affecting the 
automatic application of the brakes is not used in France 
but the indications of the signals are repeated audibly in 
the cab, the system being used principally in connection 
with mechanically-operated distant signals, most of which 
are located closer to the home signal than in the American 
practice. For example, on the Orleans Railway 223 loco- 
motives were equipped with cab signals in 1924, bringing 
the total number of locomotives so equipped on that road 
up to 847. The system is the ramp type, “crocodiles” 
(ramps) being installed at approximately 1,000 distant 
signals on this road. Including the three other principal 
systems of France, reports indicate a total of approxi- 
mately 7,500 locomotives equipped for cab signaling as 
compared to only 4,000 locomotives which will be involved 
in the first order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on 45 roads. After many years of tests and development 
the French roads believe that an audible cab signal giving 
an indication when passing a signal at clear as well as 
when at stop, is desirable. 

in complying with the orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the roads of the United States may 
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well profit by the example of the French roads and se- 
cure maximum benefit from the cab signaling function- 
ing for all signal locations as an adjunct to the required 
train control, which functions to stop a train only at very 
infrequent intervals. 


Maintenance -of- Way Costs 


"THE use of labor saving equipment in maintenance of 

way work is still in its infancy. Nevertheless, some 
devices have long since passed the experimental stage and 
are now standard appliances on many railroads, because 
studies of the performance of these machines have demon- 
strated that their use is productive of definite savings. 
The conduct of all maintenance of way work is being sub- 
jected to much closer study than in years gone by. Ap- 
propriations are determined and expenditures are con- 
trolled by more scientific and businesslike methods than 
were in vogue a decade or two ago. Greater attention is 
being given to general or system supervision of the work. 
Yet in spite of this improvement it is seriously to be ques- 
tioned whether general maintenance of way officers are 
obtaining all of the facts that should be at hand for a 
thorough knowledge of the results obtained through the 
use of improved equipment and methods. 

The reasons for the lack of complete facts are obvious. 
The investigator of maintenance of way performances or 
costs is beset with so many variables, such as increases in 
the volume of traffic, improvements in the track struc- 
ture, changes in wage rates for labor and improvements 
in practice that it is difficult to single out any one in- 
fluence for improvement and show just what advantage 
has accrued from its introduction. Moreover, as has often 
been shown, railroad accounting has not been developed 
along lines that facilitate cost finding. 

But to state the difficulties does not condone the failure 
to make more progress along this line. The problems of 
maintenance of way will become more involved as time 
goes on. The responsibility placed on the officers in 
charge will become more exacting, the volume of expendi- 
tures will increase, while, if we are to judge by present 
tendencies, the development of labor saving devices will 
tend towards larger, more involved and more expensive 
equipment than that now in use. This means that the 
railroads will be compelled to consider more closely than 
they do now the appropriations for routine maintenance 
of way expenditures, while their authorization of invest- 
ments in equipment and tools designed to reduce the out- 
lay for labor will have to be predicated on more accurate 
records of the savings to be effected, as demonstrated by 
the results obtained with equipment already in use. 

But the problem is not alone one of the demonstration 
of the advantages to accrue from equipment to be pur- 
chased. It involves in even greater measure a burden 
of responsibility on the officer whose forces are in pos- 
session of a large complement of expensive equipment. 
In the past the railway’s plant investment for maintenance 
of way work consisted simply of the contents of the sec- 
tion foremen’s tool houses. Today it includes ditchers, 
spreaders, power tampers, dump cars, etc., and with pass- 
ing years this plant will be amplified by additions in kind 
and much other equipment still to be developed. It is 
not enough that the investment in such equipment be 
justified by estimates of its usefulness at the time it is 
purchased. Maintenance of way records must be so kept 
as to afford a check on the performance of the various 
units of the plant to insure that they are all paying divi- 
dends. This is one of the most important responsibilities 
of maintenance of way officers today. 
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Articles in the February _ 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 


Discussion of Locomotive Steels, by Lawford H. Fry. 
Heavy modern power requires a better grade of steel for 
which proper heat treatment is essential when repairing 
parts. Abstract of a paper presented before the New 
York Chapter of the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Page 88. 

Renovating Interior Trimmings of Passenger Cars, 
Part II. An article describing the methods used in 
renovating metal passenger car trimmings, including 
silver plating, at the Billerica shops of the Boston & 
Maine. Page 100. 

The Heat Treatment of Spring Steel, by J. E. Burns, 
Jr., member, research staff, E. F. Houghton & Co. A 
discussion of the effects of temperature and quenching 
media on the structure of spring steel. Page 111. 

The “Horatio Allen,’ a High Pressure Locomotive. 
A description of the new Consolidation type locomotive 
recently placed in operation by the Delaware & Hudson. 
Includes elevation and detail drawings descriptive of the 
important mechanical details entering into its design. 
Page 78. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Rureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 

Annual Report of Port of New York Authority. Princi- 
pally on railroads and terminals at New York City. 53 p. 
maps, diagrs. Pub. by J. B. Lyon Co., Albany, New 
York. 

A Compendium of Reports and Studies Relating to the 
Commerce and Industries of Boston, compiled by Wm. 
\. Leahy under the direction of the City Planning Board, 
Boston, Mass. See p. 351 for index of railroad topics 
included. 357 p. Pub. by Printing Dept., City of Boston, 
Mass. 

Mutual Interest in the Solution of the Railroad Prob- 
lem, by W. W. Atterbury. Address before Industrial 
Club, Chicago. 11 p. Available from Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 

Niagara Falls: Its Power Possibilities and Preservation, 
by Samuel S. Wyer. Publication No. 2820, Smithsonian 
Institution. 28 p. Pub. by Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

Periodical Articles 

America's One-Tramp Railroad Train. A train with 
which its crew did “general hauling” wherever it could 
find trackage, during and after the Civil War on south- 
ern railroads. Nation’s Business, Feb., 1925, p. 41. 

History of Great Northern Railway Company. Sixth 
of a series of histories of American railroads. Shipper 
& Carrier, Feb., 1925, cover and p. 4-10, 61. 

The A. H. Smith Memorial Bridge and Castleton Cut- 
Off, by A. W. Davis. Trade and Transportation Bulletin, 
February, 1925, p. 1-3. 

One Hundred Years of Railway Travel—A Notable 
Centenary, 1825-1925. Historical sketch of British 
railroads. Sphere [London], January 24, 1925, p. 
104-105. 

Operation of - Railroads in Wartime, by Charles R. 
Pettis. An historical survey. Military Engineer, Jan- 
uary-February, 1924, p. 16-19. 
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Getting Ready for a Visit 


SoMEWHERE on A U. S. RAIzroa 
To THE EpiTor: 

I wear overalls and read your magazine whenever | 
can get it. 

I work on a large system which has a large stafi of 
officials. Big ones, I mean, who only come around about 
three times a year and whose coming is always heralded 
by much hustling and bustling putting everything in 
shipshape for them to see. When they come, they usually 
walk through (the shops) in about fifteen to thirty min 
utes and are gone. From that time on, no attention is 
given to cleaning up and keeping up a neat appearance 
around the premises until the local officers hear of an 
other impending official visit, when all the aforesaid hus 
tle and bustle is repeated to have everything pretty for 
some fellow to walk by and not notice, or to see and be 
‘made to believe it is the normal state. I’m no grouch 
The men who hold these official positions do so because 
they have what I haven’t—ability and brains—and I draw 
my pay check regularly, which is what I work for. But 
the question I would like to put to high railroad officials 
is: Are you aware of these spasmodic fits of cleaning up a 
large shop and terminal two or three times a year to im- 
press you and neglecting it the rest of the time? Do you 
approve of it? A Worker Wuo THINKS 





Grade Crossings in England 


CHICAGO. 
To THE EpiTor: 
After reading your editorial entitled, “A Near Wreck 
at a Protected Crossing” in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 29, it occurred to me to send you a photograph of a 











crossing gate that is generally used at the few gra 
crossings in England. In this photograph you will no: 
that the normal position of the gates is across the track 
that automobiles may cross without any signal when t! 
gates are open. The railway signals are interlocked wi! 
the gates which must first be closed before the signals c: 
be declared. The man operating the signals also hand! 
the gates, his cabin being shown at the left of the phot 
graph. H. T. BENTLEY, 


General Superintendent Motive Power and Machinery, C. & N. V 





















Transportation principles same as 
on other roads—Innovations in 
administration prove worth 


HEN Henry Ford assumed 

active control of the Detroit, 

Toledo & Ironton railroad, in 
March, 1921, he entered the field of rail- 
road operation, a new one to him, with a 
point of view entirely different from 
that held by many railroad executives. 
He paid $5,000,000 for the property, not 
particularly because he wanted to enter 
railroading, but, as he is reported to have 
said, because certain property of the D., 
T. & I. stood in the way of the develop- 
ment of his motor plants. Then, not con- 
tent to allow the D., T. & I. to remain the 
run-down property that it was, he turned 
his attention to building it up so that it 
would be able to render efficient service in the true mean- 
ing of the term. 

To manage the new property, he did not summon the 
previous officers of the D., T. & IL., or other railroad 
officers, but rather picked men from his own organization. 
These men have also approached railroading with a new 
viewpoint. They are specialists in organization, and have 
not been bound by precedent but, on the contrary, have 
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The Typically Clean and Neat Ticket Office at Ironton, Ohio 





been free to exercise theories and practices which have 
proved successful in the Ford Motor Company. 

A new departure in railroading was expected and the 
results have been closely observed by the railroad world, 
with the possibility in mind that men working on the 

ilroad problem from a new angle might secure results 
ot far-reaching significance. To determine what results 
had been attained, two members of the editorial staff of 
the Railway Age have gone over a large part of the D., 

& I. to study prevailing practices at close range. 

To outward appearances, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

not unlike most of the other railroads of the United 

ates, but there have been introduced on the D., T. & I. 
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Ford Railroad Has Unique Operating 
Practices 





D. T. & I. Locomotives Have Nickeled Fittings 


a number of departures from ordinary practice, although 
there is nothing that might be considered revolutionary, 
as Mr. Ford and his associates have of necessity fol- 
lowed the standard operating methods in general. Many 
worth-while and copyable innovations are to be seen 
which may be grouped under these broad principles: 
(1) to operate with the simplest possible administration ; 
(2) to pay wages commensurate with the character of 
service rendered and sufficiently high to attract desirable 
men; (3) to insure that every employee is surrounded 
by a wholesome environment; (4) to maintain neatness 
and orderliness; (5) to keep every man busy; (6) to 
avoid waste of every form; (7) to instill safety into 
every operation. By the application of these principles, the 
physical condition of the D., T. & I. has been and is being 
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The D. T. & I. Identifies Its Crossing Viaducts 








improved considerably; its employees are diligent and 
contented and its patrons are apparently well pleased. 
A General View of the D., T. & I. 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton has a total mileage of 
468 miles. Its main line extends from Detroit southward 
to Ironton, O., a distance of 379 miles. A small portion 
of this is over line that is rented. Branch lines extend 
from Dundee, Mich., to Toledo, Ohio, 22 miles; Sedalia, 
Ohio, to Kingman, 31 miles; Jackson, Ohio, to Cornelia, 
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18 miles; and Lisman, Ohio, to Bartles, 2 miles. The 
Detroit & Ironton Railroad, a subsidiary, has laid double 
tracks from a Detroit connection to Flat Rock, Mich., 
14 miles. This line is the model to be followed in con- 
struction of roadbed in the future, and will soon be elec- 
trified. The road has nearly completed installation of a 
modern telegraph and telephone circuit, to be used in 
addition to its present radio facilities. Physically, the 
position of the D., T. & I. is unfortunate, since its grades 
are heavy to a large extent, the curves numerous and the 
cities local to it do not originate a very large volume of 
traffic. Springfield, Ironton and Lima are the only in- 
dustrial centers of note besides Detroit on the D., T. & I. 
It is interesting to note that 60 per cent of Springfield’s 
industries are located on the D., T. & I. In another 
respect, however, the D., T. & I. is fortunate: it crosses 
nearly all of the larger east and west trunk lines between 
Detroit and the Ohio river. 

The new administration was faced with the necessity 
of thoroughly rehabilitating the plant. The program as 
outlined called for maintenance at a high standard and 
the acquisition of such facilities as would speed up opera- 
tions. 

The work of reballasting the entire line was 
begun; 90-Ib. rail replaced that of much lighter section. 
Since approximately 80 per cent of the D., T. & I. busi- 
ness is handled north of Springfield, the first improve- 
ments were made on that portion of the line. 

\ number of cut-offs are contemplated to reduce 
distance and eliminate heavy grades and curves. One of 
these, connecting Durban, Mich., and Malinta, O., 56 
miles long, double tracked, will have only slight grades 
and two easy curves. This will shorten the present route by 
201% miles and cut more than two hours from the present 
running time of freight trains. At one end of the Detroit 
& Ironton cut-off, near Flat Rock, a 3,700-car yard is 
under construction, with extensive engine and car shops. 
Among other things, this yard will serve to help relieve 
the rather limited yard facilities in Detroit. 

From 2,700 to 3400 cars, empty and loaded, are 
handled on the D., T. & I. daily, including about 1,200 
loaded cars out of Detroit. Slightly more than half of 
this is freight of the Ford Motor Company, including 
cars and parts and coal and raw materials. 

Administration Is Kept Simple 

Titles, except those required by law, were abolished 
in reorganizing the D., T. & I. administrative department. 
The plan was to build a flexible organization, one which 
would develop the officers’ individual initiatives and, more 
important, abolish red tape. Consequently, there are 
fewer officers than might be expected on a road of the 
size of the D., T. & I. Several departments have been 
abolished or reduced to mere skeletons. Otherwise. the 
officers and present administration are not unlike those 
on most roads. 

The executive officers are: Mr. Ford, president, and 
E. G. Liebold, vice-president in charge of operation, both 
of whom fill their positions by reason of their general 
supervision over all Ford Motor Company operations. 
F. L. Rockelman is vice-president and general manager. 
G. R. Brubaker is secretary and treasurer. 

The road is divided into two divisions, the Northern 
and Southern, each under a dispatcher. The Northern 
division employs two trainmasters and the Southern 
division, one. ‘There is one roadmaster, who is the rank- 
ing maintenance officer. Local supervisory officers have 
duties similar to those of corresponding officers on other 
roads, with different titles in some cases. Only one clerk 
is employed in the maintenance department. Such work 


as may involve engineering of considerable magnitude 
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is handled by a staff under the officer in charge of engi- 
neering for the Ford Motor Company. 

Mr. Brubaker, secretary and treasurer, receives the 
reports of the accounting and claims departments, which 
in turn deal with the forces along the line. The 
accounting department, with a small staff compris- 
ing 80 persons, does the work formerly spread 
out along the entire line. This was accomplished 
by extensively simplifying and systematizing the former 
methods of bookkeeping and making reports. Now 
the station agents prepare only three different state- 
ments for the accounting department, namely: (1) 
statement of cash collected; (2) report of tickets sold, 
and (3) draft statement, if any drafts are issued. 
All bookkeeping formerly done at the stations has been 
taken over by the general accounting office. Formerly 
it was necessary for station agents to prepare abstracts 
of waybills received. Now the waybill is forwarded to 
the general office where it is entered by machine in the 
station ledger, and simultaneously the same entry is made 
on the abstract used to divide and settle charges between 
railroads. Any increase in the personnel of the general 
office has been more than offset by the decrease at the 
stations, not to mention the fact that the station employees 
are now much freer to devote more time to other duties, 
such as freight solicitation. Further to expedite this 
system, all of the stations have been equipped with stand- 
ard file cases, so designed that the correspondence files 
and the tariff files will correspond in all the stations. Not 
only does this facilitate the work of the traveling auditors 
but also the work of agents who may be transferred from 
one point to another. All station records are prepared 
in three filing sizes, namely: standard interchange size, 
waybill size and freight bill size. 

The legal department of the D., T. & I. is of slight 
proportions, and shows a monthly expense account of 
about $200 for handling legal matters. The traffic and 
commercial departments have a personnel which, if com- 
bined, would number 25 persons. The commercial de- 
partment has charge of assisting new industries to locate 
on the D.. T. & I. Local freight agents at Springfield, 
Ironton and Lima act as district freight agents. 

Methods and Facilities Highly Standardized 

Shop practice is standardized in every possible way. 
locomotive and car parts have been divided into a few 
classes and repair work standardized for each class. Pat- 
terns have been made of these standard parts and stock 
parts manufactured and distributed to shops where they 
are stored in standardized stock rooms. More than 
10,000 blue prints of such parts have been prepared and 
filed. The stock rooms at all shops store these parts in 
identical compartments, thus permitting an index system 
to be evolved. Running repairs are made at Jackson 
under an officer of the mechanical department, while 
heavy repairs are made at the locomotive erecting shons 
at the Ford River Rouge plant. A foreman of engines 
supervises the motive power. Roundhouses are located 
at South Yards (near Detroit city limits), Napoleon, 
Lima, Springfield, Jackson and Ironton. The yard now 
being built at Flat Rock will include a roundhouse. 


Road Pays High Wages 

The wages paid D., T. & I. employees are considerab! 
higher than those paid for corresponding positions « 
other roads. The essential consideration, however, is th 
Ford wages go only with Ford methods. 

Customarily, the wage for beginners is $5 a day, whic! 
is increased automatically to $6 after 60 days. Th 
general practice of the company is to pay employees | 
proportion to the quantity and quality of their servic 
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Theoretically there is no maximum rate of pay for an 
employee, but in practice maximum and minimum rates 
prevail for each class of service. Typical of wages now 
effective are the following: engineers and conductors, 
$300 to $375 a month; firemen, $200 to $275 a month; 
flagmen, $6 a day to $250 a month; machinists, $6 to $8 
4 dav: maintenance of way laborers, $6 a day. Thus 
the wages of engineers are ordinarily increased by $25 
increments as they qualify for recognition, the most im- 
portant considerations being ability to run trains accord- 
ing to schedule, freedom from accidents, a good discipline 





a 
While Trains Are Waiting, Crews Polish Bright Work on 
Locomotives 





record and interest in the care of the locomotive in his 
charge. 

The employees are not on piece work but are paid by 
the hour. They are expected to do their best, at least 
not to fall below a certain standard. Recommendations 
of foremen or immediate supervisory officers are the 
chief considerations in fixing the employees’ rates within 
the allowable range. 

The practice of attempting to pay each man what his 
services are worth naturally leads to different rates for 
men working side by side in the same group or gang. 
No attempt is made to limit the number of men receiving 
the higher rates in a gang; all are encouraged to strive 
for the maximum. It is felt that a man earning the 
higher rate is more economical as he will be more efficient 
in the use of time and material. The differential between 
the wages of foremen and their men is relatively small. 
No apprenticeship system exists on the D., T. & I. 

Employees in other than train service are on duty eight 
hours a day during the week, with a general shut-down 
on Sunday. The only employees at work at all on Sunday 
are those engine hostlers who may be required to report 
ior duty late Sunday evening to prepare engines for early 
departure Monday morning, or to care for locomotives 
which tie up late Saturday evening. Trains are not sent 

of terminals on Saturdays unless there is sufficient 
time under normal conditions for them to reach their 
destinations before midnight. The entire property is idle 

Sunday, the stations being closed and even the cross- 

watchmen off duty. 


No Overtime Is Paid—or Worked 


accordance with Mr. Ford’s doctrine that a man 
perly directed can produce enough in eight hours to 
support himself adequately, the eight-hour day on the 
1).. I. & I. is an actual one and not merely a basis of pay 
\o overtime is paid because employees are not permitted 
<ceed the limit of 208 hours of work in any one 

h. In cases where employees must do overtime work, 

xtra time is absorbed in the future by the employees 

off. While it might seem at first that the effect 

s plan would be to penalize men who perform their 

W quickly, they are compensated by the fact that the 
and quantity of their service is considered in 
the rate of their wages. The attitude of the man- 
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agement is that when punitive overtime is paid, there 
is no incentive to men to complete their tasks within the 
regulation eight hours. It has been the experience of the 
D., T. & I. that the payment of a high wage for a day's 
work of eight hours speeds up operations in every de- 
partment. 

The payment of such wages, the management con- 
cludes, completes all obligations of the emplovers. 
Officers and employees of the D., T. & I. are therefore 
not permitted to accept transportation from other 
carriers, although transportation over the D., T. & I. is 
granted to other railroad employees in accordance with 
the prevailing custom. The few annual passes over the 
D., T. & I. which are held by its officers are used only 
on business. No passes are provided for members of 
employees’ families, and if the employees or officers them- 
selves take pleasure trips they must pay their fares. 

Neither are old age pensions paid, the attitude of the 
management being that pensions are merely the deferréd 
payment of wages earned by employees during their 
years of active service, and that the men should be paid 
an adequate wage while they are working so that they 
will be able to take care of themselves when they are 
no longer able to remain in railroad service. 


Deal Directly With the Men 


The D., T. & I. does not treat with the brotherhoods, 
and asks that the employees submit their grievances 
directly to the management. Special efforts are made to 
maintain as uniform a force as possible throughout the 
vear although some variations do occur because of traffic 











Aluminum Floors, Deep-Cushioned Seats and Nickeled Fit- 
tings Distinguish Engine Cabs 


and climatic conditions. During the months of retrench- 
ment, the work available is divided among the men so 
that none will be without employment. When traffic 
volume decreases the number of hours worked per month 
by each employee in train service is scaled down pro- 
portionately. Thus, during the depression last spring the 
maximum number of hours a man could work was re- 
duced from 208 to 176 hours, for example. This enabled 
the management to avert laying off some of its men, kept 
the force intact and assured them sufficient income to at 
least meet their necessary expenses. 

Similarly, no desirable men in the maintenance of way 
department are laid off during the winter. The D., T. 
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& I. has found this a convenient opportunity to weed out 
the undesirable and inefficient men, but the efficient 
employees are kept at work at least part time. To illus- 
trate, last winter when the section crews were reduced 
from a standard of six to four men, the work was divided 
among the six so that each worked four days a week and 
received an income for this labor, and the gang organiza- 
tion was kept intact every day. Consequently, when 
spring came, the entire force was available. This prac- 
tice of keeping efficient men tied up with the company 
has also been found useful in emergencies where large 
forces are suddenly in demand. 

During summer no extra gangs are employed in main- 
tenance work. Rather the practice is to make each section 
foreman responsible for all work on his section and when 
heavy work such as relaying rail or ballasting is neces- 
sary, extra men are assigned to his gang, sometimes as 
many as 20 or 30 at a time. When the need for these 
extra men on one section has passed they are transferred 
to another section. Where heavy ballasting or other heavy 
work must be done, several section crews may be con- 
centrated on one job. 


Men Are Kept Busy 


The D., T. & I. management believes that in justice to 
the employees themselves they should be provided with 
enough work to keep them busy, and it demands the best 
in them all the time they are on duty. This is done not 
only to secure a full return for the wages paid, but also 
to keep the men from falling into poor habits. It is 
believed that a man in a rut cannot do his best work 
either for himself or his employer. This practice, of 
course, reduces the number of employees necessary to the 
operation of the road and at the same time keeps them 
in constant action, thus increasing their efficiency and 
output. 

This plan has been carried out without regard to 
departmental lines and a large number of interesting 
instances of the operation of the plan are noticeable. For 
instance, car inspectors at certain points are carried on 
the section foreman’s rolls and are required to work on 
the track during spare time. At other points car in- 
spectors assist the car repair men. During the recent 
lull in business a number of cabooses were released from 
service and set out at these points where they were 
repaired and repainted in spare time by these car inspec- 
tors. Car repair men operate pumps at several stations. 
Station agents keep their buildings in order and make 
certain necessary repairs with materials furnished by the 
stores department. In many instances they paint the 
station buildings. The traveling auditors are inspectors 
of all operations on the road and report on the ability of 
agents and other conditions. Every employee is an in- 
spector of some sort, the trainmen, for example, making 
monthly reports on safety conditions along the line and 
at grade-crossings. All employees are also active traffic 
solicitors, this being obligatory rather than optional as 
on many roads. There are countless other examples of 
the ingenuity of the management and employees in pro- 
viding constructive work for all time employed. 

Employees who are disinclined to follow the manage- 
ment in this arrangement are disciplined or discharged. 
When the D., T. & I. was first taken over by the present 
owners, there was rebellion against such orders. This 
trouble is now very largely a matter of the past. 

Strict discipline is enforced over the road although as 
far as practicable this is accomplished by assigning em- 
ployees to work less pleasant than their regular duties 
and also less profitable, rather than by taking them out 
of service. In administering discipline the policy is to 


refrain as far as possible from discharging a man or 
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laying him off for any length of time on account of the 
effect on his family which would thus be deprived of 
support. It has been found even more effective to provide 
extra hard work for the man being disciplined so that 
while his income will not be discontinued, he will stil] 
realize that he is being punished. Thus an engineman 
who violates the company’s rules may be assigned to heavy 
manual labor at the cinder pits or elsewhere. Of course, 
belligerent employees are permitted to sever their con- 
nection with the company. Before a man is discharged 
because he fails to meet requirements of one department, 
he is transferred to other work in an effort to locate him 
where he can make good, if possible. 


Neatness and Orderliness the Rule 


There is no more hard and fast rule on the D., T. & [. 
than that the property must be clean and neat. This 
applies to employees as well. The management believes 
that cleanliness is an essential to morale. Makeshift 
cleanliness will not be tolerated any more than makeshift 
methods. 

Buildings are painted in gray inside and out and all 
employees make it part of their duties to keep these 
clean. Even the insides of desk drawers are painted white 
so that dirt will not be overlooked. In providing em- 
ployees with equipment which may be readily kept clean, 
the management has done its share, and therefore has a 
right to expect the employees, for their own health and 
self-respect, to be neat and wear clean clothes. Ample 
locker space is provided in terminal buildings. 

The campaign for neatness along the right of way has 








One of the Two Machine Shops at River Rouge, Detroit 





been carried to the point that industries located on the 
D., T. & I. property have been asked to clean up and 
move back a distance from the right of way. In nearly 
every instance such action has resulted in the elimination 
of a side-swipe hazard, and the industries have for the 
most part been willing to co-operate. The line and prop- 
erty are policed constantly by employees and no re: ise 
is allowed to be dumped on it. Making alltemployee: 4 
real, active part of the clean-up program has given ‘i 
campaign an added significance to them and has nm ‘le 
them prouder of the results. Under expert instruct . 
the employees have been instructed in practical fire-fi: 1t- 
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ing methods. Incidentally, smoking is not permitted any- 
where on D., T. & I. property. This rule applies to 
officers as well as employees, whether on or off duty. 
Not only is this conducive to better work, but it lessens 
the hazard of fire. 

In the shops neatness and order are also the rule. In 
the roundhouses the floors and walls of the engine pits are 
painted in gray while the walls are white and are fre- 
quently washed, sometimes daily. The employees’ locker 
rooms and lockers are kept in good order by provision of 
receptacles for refuse and enforcement of an order to use 
1. The storerooms with their standard cages and 


them. 











Modern Washstands and Clothes Hangers Are Provided in 
Shops 


neatly piled stocks are models of cleanliness. The safety 
department is constantly alert to improve the safety con- 
ditions ; its work is reflected in the fact that the number of 
serious accidents is constantly decreasing. 

Locomotives on the D., T. & I. are an especial pride. 
All pipes and fittings are nickel and are kept highly pol- 
ished. The locomotive cabs are very roomy, made of thick 
steel, and have large plate glass windows. Among the 
special features of these engines are the aluminum cab 
floors, which absorb a certain amount of cold besides mak- 
ing for better appearance; aluminum chairs with thick 
spring seats; numerous fixed electric lights and exten- 
sions, including bulbs under the side running boards to 
aid enginemen to oil and make night repairs. More than 
75 per cent of the D., T. & I. motive power has been thor- 
oughly rehabilitated at the D., T. & I. erecting shops. 

\Vhen trains on the road are delayed for any reason, 


all members of the crew, excepting those protecting the 
train, are required to busy themselves cleaning and polish- 


ing the fine work on the locomotive. This is done not only 
nprove the appearance of the engine, but to remove 
and thus expose defects and increase efficiency. 


— 


Fewer repairs are necessary when the locomotives are 
kept free from dirt and rust. No sledges or other heavy 
tools are allowed in the standard locomotive tool boxes, 
as it is deemed that these would do considerable damage 
in the hands of a careless or unskilled employee. The 
untsual quality of the D., T. & I. locomotives has given 


the majority of enginemen a high sense of pride in the 
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motive power, which, of course, is essential to such a 
maintenance program. 

Before they are allowed to begin their service, newly 
employed engineers and firemen often spend a week or 
more in the shops where they do a variety of special work. 
For example, at the Rouge locomotive erecting shops, 
newly employed engineers, firemen and certain machinists 
spend a certain length of time in a department where they 
buff driving rods and main rods with hand files. This 
painstaking process teaches these men truly to appre- 
ciate just what amount of hard effort enters into a piece 
of fine mechanical craftsmanship. It impresses upon the 
men the great value of such mechanical parts, and, fur- 
thermore, sharpens their eye in the ready detection of 
flaws, no matter how small. After this course of training, 
the men are not nearly as likely to be careless with ex- 
pensive equipment as they might otherwise have been. 

The management believes that this policy of keeping 
the engines in a prime state of cleanliness has produced a 
reduction in the number of engine failures. Trains are 
being hauled with fewer delays and the motive power 
requires less repairing. A 15 minute delay because of 
engine trouble constitutes an engine failure on freight 
trains, as does a 10 minute passenger train delay. 


Waste Is Avoided 


At every point Mr. Ford and his associates have en- 
deavored to eliminate waste, which they believe consti- 
tutes a very large item of railway expense. This has been 
directed not only at the handling of materials on the D., T. 
& I., but at the disposition of employees’ time, as is evi- 
denced by the efforts made to keep all employees con- 
stantly busy at something. The road works on the prin- 
ciple that nothing should be thrown away. Materials 
which have worn out frequently may be put to good use 
elsewhere, as in the case of old telegraph poles which were 
cut into shorter lengths and used as fence posts. Old 
rail was sent to the Ford coal mines. Discarded cross ties 
were converted into thousands of bushels of charcoal for 
use in the forges, and so forth. 

Slag from the Ford Motor Company’s mills is used 
as ballast, while a cement mill at the same plant produces 
sufficient cement for use in bridge construction. Good 
advertising space on the bridges over highways is not 
wasted, for there is erected the trademark of the D., T. 
& I., made into attractive green and white metal signs. 

The extent to which the company carries its fight 
against waste is shown in the case of a D., T. & I. bridge 
across the Huron river at Flat Rock. When the old pile 
trestle at this point required renewal, the company con- 
structed one of concrete which serves as a power dam as 
well, and which is wide enough to accommodate a high- 
way in addition to the railroad tracks. 

In 1923, the company began publishing its first em- 
ployees’ paper. The D., T. & I. Railroad News, which 
appears for free distribution twice monthly. It endeavors 
to create real good-will and convey to its readers infor- 
mation which they properly should have. 


Environment of Men Supervised 


The D., T. & I. management regards the higher wages 
and improved working conditions which prevail on the 
road as a definite incentive for proper living on the part of 
the employees. It is believed that to perform his work 
correctly and satisfactorily, a man must live right. Fur- 
ther, it is believed that there is a possibility of lowering 
the standard of work by paying increased wages to some 
employees. On the other hand, it is believed that financial 
worries harm the quality of work produced by the men. 
The management feels justified, therefore, in investigating 
the personal habits and home conditions of employees 
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when deemed wise. ‘To introduce this helpful advisory 
policy of seeing that the employees, either through ignor- 
ance or wilful neglect, should not endanger themselves 
or their usefulness, the management upon assuming con- 
trol, questioned all employees about such matters as the 
amount of their savings and debts and their personal 
habits. The policy of keeping tab on the employees’ home 
life for their own welfare as well as for the company’s 
has also resulted in regular inspections of hotels and 
rooming houses patronized by employees. No cooking 
or sleeping is permitted in the way cars or cabooses, as 
it is believed this is not the proper place to secure a good 
night’s rest or a wholesome meal. 

Following up the idea that a man who lives beyond his 
means renders himself less efficient, the management re- 
quires its men to conduct their accounts within their in- 
comes under penalty of discharge. In enforcing this rule, 
40 employees at one terminal who had bought expensive 
cars on the installment plan were required to sell them, 
because the financial obligations were so large that the 
inevitable result could only have been worry and poor 
work. D., T. & I. employees, the management thinks, can 








A Dirty, Unused Storeroom Was Converted into a Modern 
First-Aid Station 


live on their salaries and will do so and save money if 
they are shown the folly of extravagance. 

lo induce its employees to be thrifty, the D., T. & L, 
slightly more than a year ago, inaugurated a plan by 
which employees could put a portion of their earnings to 
work in the company. No rate of interest is guaranteed, 
but in 1924 the company’s financial showing warranted 
payment of a 14 per cent return to employees holding cer- 
tificates. These increments cannot be re-deposited and 
employees may not deposit more than one-third of their 
regular pay in the savings plan. The employees are not 
only urged but are expected to purchase the certificates 
unless there is a sufficient reason for their not doing so. 
By the beginning of 1925, more than half of the members 
of the D., T. & L. organization had shown their interes‘ 
by making deposits, totaling $278,101. 

The D., T. & I. will not allow its employees to be 
victimized by merchants on account of the fact that these 
employees may receive higher incomes than their neigh- 
bors who are employed by other industries. An example 
of the manner in which this works is shown in the han- 
dling of a problem which arose in Napoleon, O., where a 
terminal is located. When the higher wages were made 
effective for D., T. & I. men, merchants established two 


prices for their goods, the higher one of which applied to 


ae me 


men. This situation was fought by arranging 
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with a large chain store system to establish a brancl) in 
Napoleon. Prices went back to normal. 

Adequate medical and hospital service for employees js 
maintained all along the road. Those who are taken sick 
are provided with medical service and hospital attention 
at cost. The same service is offered to the employees’ 
families. In cases where the wives of the employees are 
unable to carry on their duties in a home where there are 
children, housekeepers are provided to maintain the home 
intact until the mother recovers. The aim of this plan 
is to remove from the minds of the employees appre- 
hension over the result of sickness in the family so that 
they are able to do their best work at all times. 


The Value of the D., T. & I. Experiments 


The innovations introduced by Mr. Ford on the D.. T 
& I. are of value not merely because they have helped to 
put the property on a sound basis, but because they may 
be studied by officers of other roads. Most railroad 
officers will consider that it is impossible to introduce on 
their own roads many of the things that have been in- 
augurated on the D., T. & I.; however, many of these 
innovations appear adaptable. 
_ The experience of Mr. Ford and his associates in the 
operation of the D., T. & I. is most valuable to the trans- 
portation industry in general and to railway officers in 
particular in that it shows the effect of handling the rail- 
road problem from a new viewpoint. As in other indus- 
tries, there is a tendency in railroad operation toward a 
despotism of precedent. The success of the different 
methods advanced by the D., T. & I. indicates that many 
of the old methods may, perhaps, be changed to the ad- 
vantage of the patrons, the emplovees and the railroads 
themselves. 

















Color Light Signal on a Spanish Railway 
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Analyzing Shop Output and Costs’ 


Suggestions for more definite repair classifications—W hat 
bases of cost measurement are practicable? 


By J. E. Slater 


Special Assistant to General Manager, New York, New Haven & Hartford 


KFORE discussing methods of statistical analysis, 

one should inquire whether any method of analyz- 

ing shop output and costs is, in fact, necessary. 
A large number undoubtedly will answer in the negative. 
That same answer has been made by many transportation 
officers as well, but such a statement is based upon a hope 
rather than upon a fact. 

| have in mind several years ago a study which was 
made of a particular phase of engine house operation in 
which a very large amount of overtime was being earned. 
The mere figures in themselves were so conclusive that 
the overtime was eliminated immediately the information 
was in the hands of the officer in question. Although he 
had observed that operation at that particular point many 
times before, and though it was under the constant view 
of his subordinates, it had never occurred to any of them 
that such a saving was possible. 

For the railroads of the United States, the ratio of 
maintenance of way expenses to operating revenues in 
1913 was 13.1 per cent; in 1923, it was 12.9 per cent. In 
the same period, the ratio of transportation expenses to 
operating revenues increased from 34.4 to 36.9. On the 
other hand, the maintenance of equipment ratio increased 
from 16.1 per cent to 23.4 per cent. These figures in 
themselves do not signify that there has been an excessive 
increase in maintenance of equipment expenses. Neverthe- 
less, they put the question squarely to the mechanical of- 
ficers to justify the startling differences. While there 
is no doubt that the increase in the size of the locomo- 
tive, in the number of appliances and the increase in the 
intensity of the work are important factors, it is im- 
possible to judge accurately to what extent the greater 
increase in mechanical expenses is due to these factors. 
With the scanty amount of information available, it is 
difficult to tell anything about our maintenance of equip- 
ment expenses. Is it not common sense to attempt to 
analyze these expenses before we condemn entirely the use 
of statistics in mechanical operations ? 

Yet we do have some mechanical statistics. Whether 
he desires it or not, the mechanical officer will be checked 
by the data available. That data should be informative. 
loday it is not. Let us then analyze the statistics which 
ire available and determine to what extent they give ac- 
‘urate information and whether it is possible to make 
such changes that a proper analysis can be made. 


The Weakness of Locomotive Repair Classifications 


The statistics of output of our locomotive shops are 
‘onfined for the most part to the number of engines turned 
ut. The classification of locomotive repairs adopted by 
he United States Railway Administration has been con- 
nued, not apparently because it has any intrinsic merit, 
it because no better classification has been suggested. 
While by this classification it is intended that heavy 
lasses of repairs should mean heavy work for the entire 
‘comotive and lighter classes of repairs should cover 
‘ght repairs for all parts of the locomotive, as a practical 








\bstract of a paper read before the New England Railroad Club, 
larv 19. 1925 


matter the classification is largely controlled by the boiler 
and firebox work and the turning of tires. The work on 
machinery and tender is not controlling. [urthermore, 
the classifications are so broad that in themselves they give 
little idea as to the amount of work which has been done. 
If an engine house turns a set of tires and does the neces- 
sary work on the machinery and boiler, it is given credit 
for a Class 5 repair. If, in a shop, the flues are not in- 
stalled new or re-set but very heavy repairs are made on 
the machinery, possibly involving new cylinders, extensive 
rod work, etc., it receives credit only for a Class 5 repair. 

In connection with the Class 3 repair there may be noth- 
ing done on the boiler, but the installation of a new set 
of flues; vet, the same credit is allowed as when a new 
set of flues is installed and the firebox largely renewed. 
very mechanical man can recall numerous cases of Class 
5 repairs costing more than Class 3 repairs, and one Class 
3 repair costing twice as much as another at the same 
shop and for the same class of locomotive. 

lrequently attempts are made to equate classes of re- 
pair to standard units. A Class 1 repair is assumed to 
have three times the weight of a Class 5 repair, a Class 
2, two and one-half times, etc., the total output being ex- 
pressed in equated Class 5 repairs. I have tried to do 
this myself and at last have arrived at the conclusion 
that such a method is not worth the time taken to per- 
form the work. An example of the uselessness of such 
attempts came to my attention very recently. A statement 
was prepared analyzing the costs of classified repairs at 
one of our shops. The classified repairs were equated to 
Class 5 repairs and a cost per unit obtained for each 
month of the year. Using the first month as a base, and 
comparing the results of the other months with it, it was 
found that the costs for the later months were consistently 
lower than the costs for the first months. The saving for 
the eleven months was found to be in the vicinity of 
$300,000. The statement was given me to check. We 
set up another statement using the last six months of 
1923 as a base instead of January, 1924. The method of 
equating was slightly different but based upon the actual 
differences in the cost of the various classes of repair 
during the year 1924. This statement indicated that in- 
stead of there being a saving of $300,000, there was a 
loss of approximately $350,000. Which of the statements 
is correct, neither I nor anyone can tell. 

In spite of the well recognized fact that the present 
classification furnishes little information as to the work 
done, it is universally used and is one of the few statistics 
which we have today governing our locomotive main- 
tenance program. It is an excellent example of the weak- 
ness of our present mechanical statistics, for it provides 
just enough information to provoke questions, while it 
answers few of them. 

There are two ways by which the statistics of output 
of locomotive shops can be improved, either one of which 
is a distinct step in advance of the present method. The 
first method is that of breaking up the two largest and 
most important classes, namely, Classes 3 and 5, into sev- 
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eral sub-groups in accordance with the character and 
amount of boiler and machinery work done. A segrega- 
tion made by one of the New Haven staff contemplates 
six sub-classes under Classes 3 and four under Class 5. 
For the Class 3 repair, boiler work is divided into three 
sub-classes and the machinery into three sub-classes. The 
heaviest boiler work would involve the renewal of sec- 
tions of a firebox, such as a half or quarter of a side 
sheet, door sheet or throat sheet. The medium class of 
boiler work would involve patching rather than renewals. 
Under the light boiler work there would be no firebox 
work, 

Under the heavy machinery work there would be in- 
volved new cylinders, pistons, guides, valves, crossheads, 
on valve motion, as well as other heavy work on rods, shoes 
and wedges, driving boxes, etc. This would be work 
involved primarily in the superheating of engines for- 
merly using saturated steam. The medium class of re- 
pair would include heavy machinery work on locomotives 
not being super-heated, involving a new cylinder or cyl- 
inders re-bored and re-bushed, frames rebolted and work 
of the same class on shoes and wedges, driving boxes, 
rods, etc. The light class of repair would involve no 
new cylinders, but only the necessary work in building 
up, facing, grinding or aligning cylinders, pistons, valves, 
guides, crossheads, rods, etc. 

In Class 5, the boiler work and the machinery work are 
each divided into two classes—heavy and light. The 
heavy boiler work involves patching the firebox, while in 
the light class of repair, no patching is required, but only 
the necessary renewal of stay bolts and other work fol- 
lowing the test. Under the heavy machinery work there 
would be new cylinders or cylinders re-rebored and faced, 
together with piston heads built up, rods ground and 
guides either new or built up. It also involves the over- 
hauling of the valve motion and crossheads babbitted and 
planed. Under the lighter class of repair, there would be 
no work on the cylinders and only necessary work on 
rings, guides, rods, valve motion, etc. 

Whether it is necessary to divide Class 3 repairs into 
six groups and Class 5 into four groups or not, the tre- 
mendous range in the average cost of these repairs makes 
it obvious that some natural sub-divisions can be made. 
Such sub-divisions would indicate clearly the causes for 
differences in the cost of making classified repairs and 
would tend to cut down to a very large extent the differ- 
ences in the cost per engine. With the additional in- 
formation as to the character of boiler and machinery 
work, many questions would be answered on the face of 
the report. This particular method also has the advantage 
of using the present classification of locomotive repairs 
and the information can be developed from the data on 
the shop report. It is possible if comparisons are de- 
sired, to go back and work it up for past periods. 


The Standard Hour Classification 


The second method is that of equating the classified 
repairs on the basis of standard hours. The standard 
man-hours would represent the total hours under bonus 
or piece work schedules necessary for the work. For ex- 
ample, let us suppose that the standard hours of an or- 
dinary or normal Class 3 repair is 4,000. Let us then 
assume that the standard hours of an actual Class 3 re- 
pair is 4,400. The output would be increased not by one 
Class 3 repair, but by 1.1 Class 3 1epairs. Likewise, if 
the standard hours of an actual job amounted to but 
3,600 hours, the output would be increased by only .9 
Class 3 repair. In this manner, since the standard hours 
are an absolute and unchanging measuring stick and are 
not affected by any difference in the efficiency of the men, 
there is provided an absolute method of equating the dif- 
ferences in the amount of work done in different locomo- 
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tives. In days gone by, classifications were frequently 
based upon the amount of money or man-hours actually 
spent. The objection to this basis, however, is in the fact 
that the more inefficient the men and supervision of the 
shop, the heavier the class of repair as shown by the re- 
port. When the work is expressed in standard hours, how- 
ever, there is furnished an equation factor unaffected by 
the efficiency of the men, changes in wage rates or other 
like items. 

This method, however, is possible of application only 
where there is some cost time keeping or bonus system, 
and where the operations are currently tabulated and the 
standard hours applied to them. Fundamentally, it would 
be possible to obtain the information where piece work 
systems are used, but the piece work system in itself does 
not necessitate the compilation of what the man does 
coupled with the length of time taken to do it. Under a 
bonus or a cost time keeping system, such information 
must be compiled in any event so that it is available for 
other use without greatly increased clerical work. Such 
a basis is not susceptible of universal application. The 
standards would necessarily differ with different shops. 
This, in itself, however, should not be a determining fac- 
tor since it is generally recognized that it is impossible 
to make comparisons between shops on any but the broad- 
est lines, and such comparisons are usually fruitless. 

One of the greatest defects in our present accounting 
system as far as maintenance of equipment expenses are 
concerned, is in the combination of classified and running 
repairs in one account. One of the first segregations 
which any road should make in its Account 308, Locomo- 
tive Repairs, is a division between classified and running 
r.pairs. These two groups of expenses are controlled by 
different sets of circumstances. For the most part, one is 
performed at the shops and the other at engine houses. 
One is governed largely by the mileage over a period of 
many months—the other by current mileage. One is pri- 
marily on a production basis—the other on an emergency 
basis. One should be measured by the amount of work 
put on the engine, while the other can be measured by 
current locomotive miles or other like units. 

The second sub-division should be between types of 
locomotives. This information is valuable, not only be- 
cause the cost of maintenance will naturally vary with the 
weight, size and class of service in which the engine is 
engaged, but is also valuable to the management in its 
consideration of future purchases of power. Everyone 
knows that the maintenance cost per locomotive mile or 
per 1,000 ton-miles of different types of locomotives of 
approximately the same tractive force will vary consid- 
erably, and it is highly important that the maintenance 
costs should be on such an accurate basis that the man- 
agement can take these facts into account when purchas- 
ing new engines. 

In the division of the repair costs among the classes 
of locomotives, and particularly when this is carried to a 
cost for each locomotive repaired, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the assignment should be as complete and 
accurate as possible. All mechanical men are familiar 
with the division of expenses that was obtained under 
the old system in which the men designate the number of 
hours spent on each engine. On almost every railroad 
there are classic examples of large amounts being charged 
to an engine which had not for a long period of time 
turned a. wheel or which had been stored. On the other 
hand, when an accurate allocation of expenses is desired, 
there is a great difficulty in assigning all of the expenses 
or even a large portion to individual engines. If a knowl- 
edge of the costs of repairing the individual engines in a 
shop is of any value whatsoever, it is worth while to have 
the clerical work in preparing these data made important 
and not incidental. 
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In this connection, I believe it will be found that better 
records will be obtained where the accounting work is 
lone under the jurisdiction of the accounting department 
by a shop accountant stationed at the shop than when it is 
done by clerks on the mechanical department payroll. 
When the accounting is done by the mechanical depart- 
ment employees, adequate supervision is rarely given it 
since the work is not the fundamental job of the mechan- 
ical department. On the other hand, it is the principal 
task of the accounting department to obtain accurate and 
complete records. Experienced supervision is provided 
to see that the records and reports are correct. New 
methods of doing the work are studied and applied. It 
has been our experience that with the accounting work 
done by the accounting department better results are ob- 
tained. 

I would go further, however, in dividing the cost of 
locomotive repairs and would so segregate them that I 
would know the cost of the maintenance or renewals of 
various parts of the engine. The boiler would be divided 
as to shell, firebox, tubes and other parts; the machinery 
as to running gear, valve motion, frames, cylinders, rods, 
spring rigging, foundation brake rigging, engine and 
trailer trucks, cabs, boiler fittings, steam pipes, throttles, 
etc., air brake equipment and miscellaneous; the tender 
as to cistern, underframe and trucks. In addition, there 
would be separate costs for the unwheeling and stripping 
of the engine and the final painting. 

With this information, and with further segregations 
which can be made when desired, it would be possible not 
only to analyze to a better degree the cost of individual 
repair jobs but to have available accurate information as 
to various types of parts. The officers’ data are based 
only on observation and such information as may be de- 
rived from checking the issues from the stores department 
over a period of years. On the New Haven this will not 
require any appreciable increase in accounting expense, 
most of the data being available now from the bonus 
record, the only additional work being in adding several 
columns instead of one or two. 

Here, as in answer to many other questions on mechan- 
ical costs, I would say that since we have practically no 
information now, we can not say that such additional in- 
formation will not be worth the expense of compiling it. 
In view of the enormous expenditures for locomotive 
maintenance, we should make the attempt before we con- 
demn in wholesale fashion any method of analyzing ex- 
penses more accurately. 


Checking Unassigned Expenses 


We usually think of costs in our own shops in terms 
of labor and material, and I fear that very frequently the 
items of unassigned and shop expense are not analyzed. 
[ question whether it is necessary to make any detailed 
analyses of these items currently since they will be con- 
trolled to a large extent by the amount of production at 
the shop. Nevertheless, in view of the fact that shop ex- 
pense will amount to 25 or 30 per cent of the cost of 
assigned labor and the unassigned expense at some points 
is very large, we should at least once or twice a year 
have a complete segregation of these items and an an- 
alysis made of them. 

In addition to shop expense, there is the question of 
the use of machinery. Large locomotive shops are filled 
with expensive machinery and there should be some ef- 
fort to determine whether the purchase of machinery has 
heen justined. This should be done not as a post mortem 
examination, but as an aid in the purchase of future ma- 
‘hinery and also with a view of re-locating machinery 
in that or some other shop where it can be used more 
intensively. At commercial shops where cost accounting 
systems are employed, overhead is charged for the ma- 
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chine and the space it occupies on the basis of the time 
in use. No such system is necessary in a railroad shop, 
but I see no reason why a time study can not be made 
periodically to determine the number of times machines 
are used and the cost in fixed charges per operation. 

It has been my observation that we are likely to go to 
either of two extremes—either we assume that we can 
make any item of material cheaper than we can buy it, 
or we assume that we can make nothing as cheaply as we 
can buy it. The best way of deciding this point accurately 
is to test out the proposition and take into account the 
fixed charges per operation on the machines used. This 
will provide many surprises where there are expensive ma- 
chines without intensive use of them. 


Locomotive Performance Related to Repair Costs 


There is one other way of. checking shop costs; by the 
performance of the locomotives after they have come from 
the shop. It is a general practise to assign a locomotive an 
anticipated mileage up to the next shopping and a com- 
parison made of the actual mileage with the anticipated 
mileage. There are many other ways and means, how- 
ever, by which the shop work can be checked. We have 
found it exceedingly interesting to keep a chart showing 
by individual locomotives the number of days out of ser- 
vice and the days when there were failures. Poor shop 
performance is frequently brought out by the large num- 
ber of days that the engine is out of service for running 
repairs and an analysis of the cause of the detention for 
running repairs will indicate wherein the shop failed to 
do its work properly. From the standpoint of general 
performance of all locomotives turned out of the shop, 
it will be found of interest to compare the shop costs in 
various periods with the performance in the various classes 
of service. For example, the freight locomotives can be 
checked on the basis of the gross ton-miles per train-hour, 
the miles per locomotive day, the locomotive miles be- 
tween shoppings, the fuel consumption per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles and the locomotive miles per failure. The pas- 
senger locomotive can be checked by the per cent of 
passenger trains on time, average miles per locomotive per 
day, miles between shoppings, pounds of coal per pas- 
senger car mile and miles per locomotive failure. The 
switching engines can be checked by the miles per day, 
the miles per failure, the miles between shopping and 
the pounds of coal per switching locomotive mile. In 
other words, in any analysis of shop costs from a stand- 
point of management, we should not confine our atten- 
tion to the cost per locomotive, but must go further and 
compare these costs per unit of output with the per- 
formance of the engines after they have been turned out. 
The output may decrease and the cost per unit of output 
increase, but this may be due to improved standards of 
maintenance and to more rigid inspection, which, in turn, 
will result in a far better performance after the engines 
have been put in service. This has been the actual situa- 
tion on more than one railroad under my observation. 

In the case of passenger car repairs, there is no set 
rule as to the classification of output. At the present 
time, on the New Haven passenger car repairs are di- 
vided into two main classes—general and minor. In a 
general repair the paint is burned off; in a minor repair 
it is not. While it may be true that the heaviest expense 
in connection with the ordinary repairs to steel passenger 
cars is in the painting, such a segregation is of Ittle value 
where there is a consistent program of installing steel un- 
derframes or re-building trucks on wooden cars or mak- 
ing extensive renewals of plates on steel cars. In other 
words, this segregation may be a fairly reasonable one for 
the New Haven at the present time where there is a large 
percentage of comparatively new steel cars and where 
there is relatively less work being done on wooden cars. 
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When the steel cars are older and there must be extensive 
repairs to the side plates on account of rusting around 
window sills, eaves, etc., the present classification will be 
comparatively worthless. On another railroad we found 
a dining car which was substantially re-built costing $25,- 
000. This job, under our classification, would be placed 
in the same class as a coach on which the ordinary gen- 
eral repair work was done, costing about one-sixth as 
much. 


Measuring Passenger Car Repair Output 


The standard hour can be used here to excellent ad- 
vantage. It provides an accurate measuring stick of just 
what work was put on the car, not on the basis of the time 
actually spent, but upon a standard time for doing that 
work. With a standard time, the same performance each 
time is given the same credit and the sum total of the 
operations can be expressed in the common unit of stan- 
dard hours. If it is desired to maintain the present classes 
such as the division of the Boston & Maine repairs into 
five classes and the New Haven’s into two, the output can 
be expressed in ratios of a general repair or a minor re- 
pair as measured by the relationship of the standard hours 
of each actual job to the average or normal standard hours 
for doing the ordinary amount of work for that class. 

As to the costs of repairing passenger cars there is al- 
most a complete lack of information. Frequently, not 
even the costs of repairing individual units or classes of 
equipment are kept. Such was the situation on the New 
Haven until fairly recently when a system was instituted 
by which the cost of repairing passenger cars was kept 
separately for each unit repaired. These units are then 
combined into classes so that we receive monthly report 
showing the cost per car for general and minor repairs 
divided as between steel and wooden cars and divided 
among the various classes—coach, baggage, combination, 
mail, milk, etc. These figures in themselves are extremely 
valuable. We have gone further than this, however, and 
have sub-divided the car so that we will obtain currently 
the information for the following sub-groupings: Scrub- 
bing, trucks, platform, electrical work, inside carpenter 
work, outside carpenter work, tinsmith work, pipe work, 
painting, buffing, upholstering, and trimming. 

With such sub-divisions it is possible to determine and 
check separately the operations of the various depart- 
ments, and by applying the standard hours for the various 
operations we are able to tell the efficiency of the various 
departments. Where work is delayed in the shop or 
where the cost is too high, it is possible to tell readily and 
quickly where the weakness lies. 

Freight Car Repair Output 


What I have said with reference to passenger car re- 


pairs applies equally to freight car repairs. As far as 
the output is concerned, there has been a tendency toward 
ereater uniformity. The classes of freight car repairs are, 


for the most part, based upon the number of man-hours 
for doing the work. On the Boston & Maine a general 
repair must take 200 man-hours or over; a heavy repair 
from 20 to 199 man-hours, and a light repair from 1 to 
19 man-hours. On the New Haven a Class 1 repair is 
anvthing in excess of 175 man-hours; a Class 2 repair 
73 to 175 man-hours; a Class 3 repair from 37 to 72 
man-hours; a Class 4 from 21 to 36 man-hours and a 
Class 5 repair under 20 man-hours. As far as the gen- 
eral sub-division between heavy and light is concerned, 
the New Haven and the Boston & Maine are on the 
same basis. The objection to the man-hour basis of sub- 
dividing freight car repairs is the same as that applying 
to the classification of passenger car or locomotive repairs 
in accordance with money spent. The greater the effi- 
ciency of the force, the less credit is given in the way of 
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units of output. This objetion could readily be removed, 
if, instead of the actual hours, the standard hours were 
used. The objection to the actual hours is well shown by 
an example in a shop on the New Haven. When the 
bonus system of payment was introduced in this shop, the 
efficiency of the force gradually increased. With the addi- 
tional compensation and the realization on the part of the 
men that they would receive as much in increased earn- 
ings as their efficiency permitted, the performance im- 
proved more. Almost all of the work being done at this 
shop was re-building of steel coal cars, a Class 1 repair. 
Yet, because most of the work was being done in less 
than 175 man-hours, this shop was being credited with a 
large number of Class 2 repairs, simply because the ef- 
ficiency of the force had increased to that extent. If the 
standard hours had been used in this case, there would 
have been no difference on account of the increase in the 
efficiency of the force and the number of units of output 
would have been the same in the later as in the earlier 
period. It is not, however, necessary to use the standard 
hour where the data are not available from which standard 
hours can be compiled. The important classes of freight 
car repairs can be sub-divided just as in the case of lo- 
comotives and the classification made to depend upon the 
extent of the renewals of floor, sides, roof, sills, trucks, 
etc. 

‘rom the standpoint of costs, we should have for freight 
car repairs either the cost of the individual jobs or the 
cost by classes of cars. On the New Haven we receive 
monthly the costs of heavy repairs to box cars, coal cars, 
flat cars and refrigerator cars. In addition, as in the case 
of passenger cars and locomotives, we are arranging to 
obtain the information as to the cost of repairing the dif- 
ferent parts of the car. In this case, the sub-divisions 
are as follows: Stripping, jacking up, trucks, under- 
frame, draft gear and couplers, stringers and flooring, 
framing, inside lining, outside sheathing, roofing, door 
track and doors, brake and pipe work, safety appliances 
and painting and stenciling. 

In this way it is possible not only to keep track of the 
cost of doing the various kinds of work, but by a com- 
parison of the standard hours, it is possible to tell the 
relative efficiency of various groups of men doing the 
different kinds of work. 

The Method of Sampling 

It is quite likely, as I have enumerated at great length 
the various reports and kinds of information which seem 
to me to be of value to the mechanical officer, I have given 
vou the impression that he should be spending most of his 
time analyzing reports rather than observing the work 
being done. Elaborate reports are not valuable. The 
fewer the reports and the more simple they are, the bet- 
ter, but if we are to have any reports at all (and it is ob 
vious that we must have some), those reports should be 
sufhicently comprehensive and accurate that they will be 
informative rather than provocative. They should give 
information rather than suggest questions. All of the in 
formation which I have suggested need not be used, nor 
need all of it be sent to all officers. It is obvious that 
the amount of information needed by the mechanical su 
perintendent need not be as detailed as that made available 
to the shop superintendent, and the information for the 
general manager or other executive officers should be in 
considerable less detail than that available for the me 
chanical superintendent. If, however, the reports are out- 
lined properly, the same basic data can be used for them 
all, the amount of detail being less for each grade of of- 
ficer receiving any information as to shop output and 
costs. 

It is not necessary to check each kind of operation each 
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day. week or month. The system of sampling and of an- 
: ‘zing cross sections of the work is being found more 
1 more useful and satisfactory. We are using it in 
1 ansportation statistics where there is also an immense 
mass of information. Different phases of operations can 

checked in a general way each month and a detailed 
analysis made once in several months. In this way, it 
is possible to use the immense mass of mechanical sta- 
tistics by having a few simple reports currently and by 
making detailed analyses periodically. For example, in 
pag the output of a locomotive shop, we could have 
our cost per unit of repair by classes of locomotives and 
\ a isses of work, together with the output, expressed in 
Sane of units equated on the basis of standard repairs 
or the number of classified repairs sub-divided into 15 


House Committee 


STRENUOUS fight has been made by the rail- 
roads and by others opposed to direct Congres- 
sional rate-making as well as to depletion of the 
carriers’ revenues at this time, against the bill to 
abolish the Pullman surcharge, which was expected to 
be voted on in the House on Thursday, February 206, 


in the form of a Senate “rider” to the independent 
offices appropriation bill. An adverse report on the 
surcharge bill itself was ordered by the House com- 


mittee on interstate and foreign commerce on February 
21, after three days of hearings on the bill, by a vote of 
16 to 2, Representatives Barkley of Kentucky and Parks 
of Arkansas being the only ones in favor of the bill, and 
on February 23 the committee submitted to the House the 
report by Chairman Winslow of the committee which was 
signed by 18 out of the 21 members, Representative 
Shallenberger not voting. Representatives Barkley and 
Parks filed a minority report. The filing of an adverse 
report was somewhat unusual as a committee which op- 
poses a bill usually takes no further action after voting 
against it by tabling the measure. On the same day that 
the adverse report was filed the House conferees on the 
appropriation bill submitted their report stating that the 
conferees had not reached an agreement on the surcharge 
amendment adopted in the Senate, but sufficient time had 
heen allowed for the members of the committee to inform 
themselves as to the facts regarding the bill, which had 
heen passed by the Senate without either committee report 
or hearings, and by their report to furnish the informa- 
m to other members of the House. Several members of 
e¢ committee were also enabled to answer the speeches 
| favor of the abolition of the surcharge which were made 
1 connection with the debate on other matters on several 
vs before a vote on the appropriation bill was reached. 
Before the hearings it had been rather generally 
sumed that the surcharge amendment adopted in the 
nate would also be adopted by the House, as the organ- 
izations of commercial travellers had been exerting con- 
siderable pressure for the abolition of the charge and some 
25 or 30 bills had been introduced for that purpose. How- 
ever, after the hearings had demonstrated that the most 
the Senators who had voted on the bill had done so 
ler a misunderstanding of the facts and members of 
the House committee had shown themselves opposed to 
lireect Congressional rate-making as well as to a reduction 
he rates paid by those best able to pay which would 
to further postpone other rate reductions, a more op- 
tiistic feeling prevailed arnong those opposed to the 
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This information would not take 
Then periodically we could an- 
or the valve 
motion work, the tender work, rods, etc. Occasionally we 
could test out the cost of maintenance of different types 
of parts about which more information is needed. On 
this basis the amount of time necessary for the analysis 
would not be great and this fund of valuable information 
could be used. 

We should not assume that our costs are low and our 
performance excellent simply because no one can prove 
that they are not, and because it may require intensive 
analysis and considerable expense to obtain accurate facts 
as to the efficiency of our mechanical performance, we 
should not assume that it is worthless to assume the ex- 
pense until we have made the effort. 


than 5 classes. 
long to analyze currently. 
alyze the cost in detail of the boiler work, 


rather 


Favors Surcharge 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
abolition of the surcharge. Also many telegrams have 
been received by members of Congress from representa- 
tives of the farmers strenuously opposing a reduction in 
the fares of Pullman passengers before reductions can be 
made in freight rates on agricultural products. 

The report of the committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce was as follows: 


The committee bases this adverse report on the following con- 
siderations : 

1. This bill would initiate direct rate-making by Congress—a 
serious and unwise departure from long established policy (1887). 

2. This precedent would open the doors for every interest dis- 
satisfied with any existing rate to ask Congress to take on the com- 
mission’s statutory duty as to rate making. 

The removal of the surcharge would— 

(a) Reduce service rates for those best able to pay. 

tb) Result in raising other passenger and freight rates, or 

(c) Postpone reductions in general passenger rates, or 

(d) Postpone general reductions in freight rates on agriculture 
produce (including livestock) and other articles. 

(e) Interfere with and retard the general survey and adjustment 
where possible, of freight rates as directed by the Hoch-Smith 
resolution recently enacted. 


Financial Considerations 


(a) Testimony (not disputed) showed revenue to railroads from 
surcharge for 1923 (the last complete yearly accounting available) 
was about $37,000,000. 

(b) Assuming that carriers can stand a revenue reduction of 
$37,000,000 there is no reason why the entire reduction should be 
made for the benefit of Pullman travelers. 

(c) Ifa cut in revenue of $37,000,000 cannot fairly be made, and, 
nevertheless, the removal of the surcharge as such is desirable, 
other sources of income must be determined. No suggestion was 
made as to what rates should be increased in lieu of surcharge 
returns. 

(d) About $18,000,000 of the $37,000,000 goes to railroads earn- 
ing a total of less than 5 per cent on their book value investment. 

(e) A large part of the $19,089,564 which accrues from sur- 
charge to railroads earning 5 per cent or more goes to carriers 
which would earn less than 5 per cent if the surcharge were 
removed. 

(f) Only $8,627,000 goes to railroads earning over 6 per ¢ent. 

(g) The earnings of certain important railroads earning less 
than 5 per cent would be depleted to an embarrassing extent if 
their surcharge incomes were taken away. 

Only fovr persons out of every 100 buy railroad passenget 
transportation ride in Pullmans, and consequently 4 per cent pay 
all the surcharge. 

No proponents appeared nor requested to be heard at the hear- 
ings except those representing organizations of commercial 
travelers. 

Correspondence on file with the committee discloses but few 
communications from travelers for pleasure, tourists’ organizations, 
associations or organizations fostering agriculture, manufacturing, 
or labor. 

Of this correspondence there are several communications from 
employers of traveling salesmen in favor of the bill; but there is a 
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far greater representation from such employers who are opposed 
to the removal of the surcharge. 

In view of the all-around seriousness of the proposal to remove 
the surcharge and the inevitable rate-making complications in- 
volved, the real responsibilty for proving that the existing rate- 
making methods and the rates themselves are ill-advised is a clear 
obligation of those favoring the bill. We believe that the propo- 
nents have not proven their contention, 

The existing surcharge was established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1920, concurrently with and as a part of, a 
general rate-schedule revision, including advanced passenger and 
freight rates, for the purpose of insuring necessary operating 
revenue to the railroads. 

All surcharge receipts go to the railroads and none to the 
Pullman Company. 

The bill purports to provide for the removal of the surcharge, 
but under its provisions it would also prohibit the levying of other 
railroad transportation charges, though just and reasonable, upon 
those desiring special accommodations and extra service in a Pull- 
man sleeping or parlor car. 

As of December 26, 1924, Mr. Elmore, statistical analyst of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, reported on the Pullman sur- 
charge to the commission. 

The proponents of this bill referred to this report as proving 
their contention that a Pullman car could be operated by a railroad 
less expensively than a coach. This was only a partial finding. 

In his conclusions covering all items entering into the cost of 
such operation Mr. Elmore stated in his report that the cost to 
the railroad for operating per car-mile on a daily trip of 112 miles 
for the coach was 44.81 cents and for the Pullman 49.37 cents; on 
a daily trip of 272 miles for the coach was 36.50 cents and for the 
Pullman 41.06 cents. 

Mr. Elmore further reported in respect of the last figures as 
follows: a 

“The figures in these tables indicate that when car-mile costs, 
which embrace both line haul and terminal expense, are equaled 
for the same length of haul, the cost per car-mile of the Pullman 
is approximately 4.56 cents greater than that of the coach.” 

A brief debate on the bill was precipitated in the House 
on February 23 by Representative McKeown, who made 
a speech criticising the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in which he included a letter from a stockholder of the 
Pullman Company protesting against that company being 
made to “pull chestnuts out of the fire for the railroads.” 
There was also some objection because the freight rates 
on farm products had not been reduced to a greater ex- 
tent. Representative Hawes pointed out that the Senate 
had passed the surcharge bill without a hearing and he 
asked that the House await the report of its committee 
on the bill before discussing it. When Representative 
Oldfield spoke in favor of abolishing the surcharge and 
asked why the committee had taken no action on the bill 
until within the past few days Mr. Hawes said it had 
awaited the action of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which was created by Congress to decide such mat- 
ters. 

Mr. Hawes then made a speech in which he in- 
cluded the report of the committee and pointed out that 
if $37,000,000 is taken from the railroads it will have to 
be made up on some other rates or will postpone the time 
when freight rates may be reduced. Representative Mc- 
Laughlin of Nebraska also made a speech criticising the 
commission’s decision on February 21. 


Hearings 


H. W. Bikle, general attorney of the Pennsylvania, 
made the opening statement for the railroads in opposi- 
tion to the bill at the hearing on February 19. He said 
the overshadowing public question as to whether a com- 
mittee of Congress should act as an appellate tribunal to 
review a rate-making decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was a large one in itself and would be dis- 
cussed later by Mr. Thom, but incidentally he showed the 
committee the size of the record taken before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its investigation of about 
18 months. Mr. Bikle began by showing the serious er- 
rors as to the facts that had been made by the Senators 
that made the leading speeches for the bill in the Senate. 
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For instance Senator Smith had told the Senate that the 

bulk of the surcharge is being collected by roads which 
have excess earnings amounting to $160,000,000, whereas 
Mr. Bikle showed that the table used by Senator Smith 
of estimates made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Statistics indicated possible recapturable 
earnings for the four years 1920-1923 of $79,000,000 
which Senator Smith had taken in round numbers as 
$80,000,000 and multiplied by two and that the estimate 
for 1923 was only $36,000,000. Senator Smith and 
others had then stated that $20,000,000 of the $37,000,000 
surcharge revenue had accrued to roads earning over 6 
per cent, whereas Mr. Bikle showed that this was de- 
rived from a table used in Commissioner Campbell’s dis- 
senting opinion showing roads that had earned over 5 
per cent, not 6 per cent. Mr. Bikle said that the same 
table, showing the amount of surcharge accruing to each 
road and their rate of return on book value for 1923, 
showed that only $8,627,289 of the surcharge for that 
year went to roads earning over 6 per cent and that 
$4,135,789 had gone to the New York Central, which 
showed 6.04 per cent, and which without the surcharge 
would not have been in the 6 per cent class. He also 
pointed out that much of the surcharge goes to roads 
that had a very low percentage on book value, including 
the New England lines. Also, he said, the 6 per cent on 
value is to be calculated by systems and when some of 
the roads are included in their systems they cease to 
show as much as 6 per cent on book value. In reply to 
the statement by Senators Smith and Robinson that the 
weaker roads do not get the surcharge but pay it to the 
Pullman Company under their contracts, Mr. Bikle said 
that the Pullman Company merely collects the surcharge 
and he showed that the table shows the exact amount re- 
ceived by each road regardless of any amount they may 
have to pay to the Pullman Company under their con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Bikle also replied to the statements which had re- 
ferred to the tentative report of Examiner Keeler, recom- 
mending the abolition of the surcharge, as a “unanimous 
report of a sub-commission” or as that of the chief ex- 
aminer, saying that Mr. Keeler was but one of the com- 
mission’s forty examiners and that after his report the 
commission had reopened the case, taken further evi- 
dence, received new briefs and heard oral arguments, 
which were attended almost throughout by all of the 
members of the commission. He mentioned this to show 
that the commission had given the case most thorough 
consideration. 

Mr. Bikle also gave statistics to show that instead of 
the surcharge having reduced Pullman travel the latter 
had recently shown more of an increase than the coach 
travel; also to show that the average cost to the railroad 
per car-mile is greater for Pullman passengers than for 
coach passengers. 

After showing that the railroads have never yet since 
the passage of the transportation act realized the 534 per 
cent that the commission has declared represents a fair 
return, Mr. Bikle said that to take $37,000,000 from their 
revenues will still further retard the time when they w'!! 
be able to show a fair return. To illustrate the justifica- 
tion for the surcharge Mr. Bikle pointed to the various 
services performed and expenses incurred by the railoa.!s 
for Pullman passengers which make the service perforn 
for the latter a different thing from the transportation \! 
the passenger in a coach, and he pointed out that a mon 
who might buy all the space in a Pullman car is not «!- 
lowed to ride upon payment of but one fare to the r: 
road but must buy 25 tickets, because he would be ke: 
ing the railroad from hauling that many passengers. = ‘¢ 
said the roads are not defending the surcharge on 
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groune that those who ride in Pullmans can afford it but 
on the ground that if rates are to be reduced the last 
place to make a reduction is in the rates of those who 
can best afford to pay them. In reply to the suggestion 
that the railroads should get more revenue from the Pull- 
man Company through revision of the contracts he said 
that as the Pullman Company’s net revenue for 1923 
vas about $13,000,000 the Pullman Company would have 
to collect more revenue from the passengers in oider to 
give $37,000,000 more to the roads from its own earn- 
ings, yet approximately the same end is attained under 
the plan of having the Pullman Company collect the sur- 
charge for the railroads without any contract covering it. 
The hearing was concluded on February 29 after state- 
ments by J. M. Coleman and Alfred P. Thom on behalf 
of the railroads and rebuttal statements by Samuel Blum- 
berg and William J. Henderson, representing the com- 
mercial travelers’ organizations. Mr. Thom said that it 
would not be possible for the Pullman Company to in- 
crease its own rates for the purpose of including some- 
thing to be paid back to the railroad for service per- 
formed by the railroad in carrying its passengers, because 
the Pullman Company does not perform a transportation 
service and he pointed out that the railroad has to trans- 
port 11,000 pounds of deadweight for each Pullman pas- 
senger as against 7,000 for each coach passenger. Mr. 
Thom also argued that the bill proposes to limit the free- 
dom of the Interstate Commerce Commission in regulat- 
ing rates and is inconsistent with the resolution recently 
passed by Congress directing the commission to make a 
readjustment of the rate structure to see whether rates 
on basic commodities, such as agricultural products, may 
not be reduced. If the bill were to pass, he said, Con- 
gress would be saying to the commission that this part of 
the rate field must not be touched and it would be equally 
consistent to say that in readjusting rates for the benefit 
of agriculture the commission must not on any account 
increase the freight rates on automobiles. He also showed 
that many of the roads that receive considerable sums 
from the surcharge are the ones that serve the agricultural 
regions especially. In conclusion Mr. Thom said that 
the passage of the bill would mark a departure from the 
tried and time-honored policy of this country not to regu- 
late through direct action of Congress but through a 
tribunal that has the time and the facilities for making a 
special study of such questions, and he asked whether the 
committee should attempt, after six hours of hearing, to 
reach a conclusion in review of that reached by the com- 
mission after a year and a half of investigation. 
\lr. Blumberg said the travelers’ organizations take 
¢ position that the surcharge is not exactly a rate but 
is more in the nature of a tax adopted for a special pur- 
pose in time of emergency when the financial condition 
of the carriers was much worse than it is now, and that 
wages have been reduced and net income increased since 
then; although he also stated that the commission had 
also reduced freight rates since then as an argument that 
it might also reduce passenger fares although the roads 
are earning less than the statutory return. However he 
insisted that it had not been shown that the roads are 
making less than a fair return when excessive maintenance 
expenditures are eliminated from the accounts.  Irre- 
spective of the question of revenue, he said, there is no 
basis for the surcharge because the Pullman Company and 
the railroads are each compensated for their service by 
the regular rates. Mr. Henderson, an accountant, took 
the position that the additional weight of a Pullman car 
is - less important factor than the fact that the average 
ha! of Pullman passengers is longer, the density of traf- 
ver the routes on which they move is greater and that 
there are less stops and starts in the case of Pullman pas- 
se) vers than in the case of coach traffic. 
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Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
February 14, which included the Lincoln’s birth- 
day holiday, amounted to 902,877 cars, a decrease 
as compared with the corresponding week of last year 
of 32,712 cars and an increase as compared with 1923 
of 86,231 cars. Because of the holiday observed in many 
parts of the country this was also a decrease as compared 
with the preceding week. As compared with the cor- 
responding week of 1924 there were reductions in all 
districts and in all classes of commodities except coke, 
ore, merchandise and miscellaneous. The cumulative 
loading for the year, however, is still ahead of that for 
last year. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING 


Week Enpep Saturpay, Fesruary 14, 1925 


Districts 1925 1924 1923 
I, 4niu 4c hnsneessd case iedaadehonn 214,439 225,345 195,140 
BEE: teeth ckcksie eines can kee 185,085 194,129 180,571 
OEY tag aig miss noes woh ae ee 44,508 44,551 31,807 
I eine ue Sok wlceaeddeed wee 147,212 148,857 136,014 
ETE EES OO EE 113,496 122,066 89,549 
Ce CE v6ac ceeenedenesedneee 131,468 139,486 130,348 
NE Sn nnndantevesanscanvawne 66,669 61,155 53,217 

Total Western districts ............. 311,633 322,707 273,114 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products.............. 41,414 53,102 38,474 
DE ccacecscusde6us cd elawedhoun 30,532 33,841 29,430 
BE <Gbb6000 60 un ees cbs censdedanewuse 170,596 193,556 . 183,241 
[i Act hieehchis beneedssnsundwassaee 13,314 13,061 15,115 
i ae Secs due yee ee ae 79,528 83,896 58,658 
SD shea euiban des oebaseeves ceean awe 11,059 9,795 9,014 
DN, GE. sc cccsccenscdeceonn 308,595 307,876 208,808 
PID ocbb.0-00 véawaredscseacens 308,595 307,876 273,906 

, a Pee ee re 902,877 935,589 816,646 
i ae ae Te ee ee Te 928,244 906,017 849,352 
DOE OE ikcicensstesnstenscccones 896,055 929,623 865,414 
pee Fee eee 924,254 891,481 869,464 
FORE EF svcesssctsesceneesuessees 932,150 894,851 864,297 

Cumulative total, seven weeks........ 6,281,114 6,235,876 5,905,377 


The freight car surplus in the first week of February 
showed a further decrease of 14,711 cars to 199,210 cars, 
including 63,561 coal cars and 96,786 box cars. 


The Canadian roads for the same week had a surplus 
of 26,815 cars, including 22,840 box cars and 300 coal 
cars. 

For the period February 8-14 the freight car surplus 
showed an increase to 220,798 cars, including 84,602‘ coal 
cars and 94,795 box cars. For the same period the 
Canadian roads had a surplus of 26,000 cars, including 
21,925 box cars and 300 coal cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended February 14 aggregated 53,836 cars, as 
against 53,015 cars in the previous week and 53,040 
cars in the same week last year. Grain loading continued 
lighter than last year but this was offset by heavier coal 
loading (the Nova Scotia mines were not working at this 
time last year). Other forest products showed an in- 
crease of 503 cars, merchandise an increase of 1,259 cars 
and miscellaneous freight fell off 1,156 cars. 


Cumulative 
totals to date 


Total for Canada 





paceuarcainatas 
Feb.14 Feb.7 Feb.16 —— 
Commodities— 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Grain and grain products... 6,973 6,599 8,883 43,881 58,714 
De GENE wecvesccveneeses 1,979 2,160 1,999 16,338 14,102 
errr rer rT 5,723 6,368 3,225 42,979 31,500 
CMD a kecdenesenuesenesnes 372 282 368 2,169 1,880 
MO wecebivavsecesiogne 3,123 2,788 3,307 18,673 18,755 
ren ere 4,260 4,587 4,402 27,560 23,058 
oO ears 2,324 2,262 2,430 14,284 14,704 
Other forest products....... 3,679 3,841 3,176 21,266 19,321 
CP Ltsnibthnetiastcaarses 1,022 1,125 972 7,775 6,069 
Merchandise 1. c. 1.......... 14,368 13, 547 13,109 92,099 83,710 
Miscellaneous ..........0:. 10,013 9, 456 11,169 65,028 68,076 
Total cars loaded...... .. 53,83 836 53,015 53,040 352,052 339,889 
Total cars rec’d from connec- 
CS . cinnedqsaantvnsases 37,975 35,219 37,968 227,539 223,818 





















































































St. Paul’s Electrification Shows 
Economies Over Steam Hi 


A study of comparative costs on 648 miles of line indicates len 
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saving for electric operation pe 
TI 
TER nearly nine years of operation on 438 miles and above interest and carrying charges has _ been er 
of its 648 miles of electrified lines and nearly five $12,400,007. gr 
years of service on the remaining 210 miles the The St. Paul started the electrification of its line in the Al 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has made a detailed study Rocky Mountains in 1914. The first section, passing over gr 
of the comparative cost of operation electrically with that the Big Belt and the Rocky mountains between Harlow- nmi 
of previous operation with steam power which shows a_ ton, Mont., and Deer Lodge, including 226 miles of first 4. 
marked saving from electrification. The report, signed by main and 66 miles of other tracks, was placed in service ce 
iH. I. Byram, president, was prepared under the direc- in April, 1916. The Missoula division, passing over the ce 
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Map, Profile and Traffic Density Chart of Electrified Territories 


tion of W. W. K. Sparrow, vice-president, by Chester Jitter Root range between Deer Lodge, Mont., and 
Oliphant, assistant comptroller, in consultation with Avery, Idaho, and including 212 miles of first main and 
R. Beeuwkes, electrical engineer. It indicates that on a 62 miles of other tracks, was placed in electric operation 
net additional investment for electrification of $15,625,- in November, 1916. 

739, as explained in detail later, the saving to date over This project, comprising a total of 438 miles of main 


rARBLE I—VARIATIONS IN TRAFFIC AND SAVINGS RESULTING FROM ELECTRICAL OPERATION, FIGURED ON PRICE LEVELS OF 1223 


Othello to Tacoma—Electrical 


“' Harlowton to Avery—Electrical operation began March, 1920 All electrified sections 
” operation began April and Nov., 1916 — ——A —- —-—— —_- — — i — — 
- - Volume of 
Volume of traffic traffic- gross Volume of 
gross ton-miles, Net savings ton-miles, Net savings traffiic—gross Net savings 
Years freight and passenger by electrification frt. and pass. by electrification ton-miles, frt. and pass. by electrification 
role +1.639,054,000 ————————— @é@é§é« 4«=«“6*eei+.s § »sheseur 1,639,054,000 $1,098,166 
19 2,677,097,000 1,641,369 ies Ope aN 2.677,097.000 1,641,369 
1918 » 759,178,000 1,734,687 : ste @=<©=Cateana 2,759,178,000 1,734,687 
1919 2,.894,063,000 ———— é & mnedinee. sissies 2,894,063,000 1,888,037 
192¢ 2,710,745,000 1,679,623 *691,674,000 *$249,003 3,402,419,000 1,928,626 
1921 1,812,714,000 658,651 664,238,000 12,363 2,476,952,000 671,014 
19 2,109,868,000 996,485 734,121,000 103,301 2,843,989,000 1,099,786 
1923 2,247,102,000 1,152,508 746,405,000 119,285 2,993,507,000 1,271,793 
1924 2,129,426,000 1,018,721 691,476,000 47,808 2,820,902,000 1,066,529 
Tsseaccee © see¢anec Laas é#&8 €reccese a i |  wpenegeacnd $12,400,007 
+Tonnage and savings for 6% months. 





*Tonnage and savings for 9 months. 
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line fron: Harlowton to Avery, covered what was previ- 
ously four steam engine districts with intermediate termi- 
nals at Three Forks, Deer Lodge and Alberton. The 
Belt mountains are crossed at Summit, 45 miles west of 
Harlowton, at an elevation of 5,795 ft., with a one per 
cent grade 14 miles long on the eastern slope and a sim- 
ilar grade 44 miles long on the western slope. The length 
of this latter grade presented one of the most serious prob-+ 
lems encountered in this installation. The Rocky moun- 
tains are crossed at Donald, 124 miles west of Summit 
and 18 miles east of Butte, at an elevation of 6,350 ft. 
The eastern slope includes 20.8 miles of two per cent 
grade and the western slope 10 miles of 1.66 per cent 
grade. The third district between Deer Lodge and 
\lberton descends continuously westward on a maximum 
grade of 0.4 per cent. The crossing of the Bitter Root 
mountains is made at Roland, Idaho, at an elevation of 
4.200 ft. The summit is reached by 12 miles of 1.7 per 
cent grade on the eastern slope and 24 miles of 1.7 per 
he cent grade on the western slope. Over 6,250 ft. of rise 
and fall is overcome between Harlowton and Avery. 

\s would be expected in such mountainous country, 
the curvature is heavy, the maximum degree of curve 
being 10 deg. There are 36 tunnels between Harlowton 
and Avery, 16 of which are on the western slope of the 
Bitter Root mountains. The longest is the St. Paul Pass 
tunnel at the summit of the Bitter Root mountains, 8.751 
. ft. in length. 

The traffic each way daily consists of two heavy trans- 
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on 


continental passenger trains with occasional special pas- 
senger and milk trains, and an average of four tonnage 
freight trains with a local freight every second day. The 
freight traffic amounts to about 15,000 gross tons daily. 
Under ordinary conditions the prevailing tonnage is east- 
bound and consists largely of grain, lumber and other 
dead freight. Normally one time freight is able to handle 
all eastbound expedite business. Westbound, nearly all 


of the traffic consists of merchandise and other time 
freight. 


With steam locomotives a 2,000-ton train was hauled 
up one per cent grades with one Mallet road engine, 
helpers being added on the heavier grades. Seven engines 
were held in this service on the Rocky Mountain division, 
as compared with an average of 23 road engines. 

The St. Paul secured the coal used between Harlow- 
ton and Avery from company mines located on its line at 
Roundup, Mont. In 1923 the coal for the Rocky Moun- 
tain division cost an average of $3 per ton at the point 
of use. During 1915 oil was used as locomotive fuel on 
the Missoula division, the oil being hauled from Puget 
Sound points. The oil equivalent to a ton of coal cost 
about $3.65 laid down at the point of use in 1923. 

The electrification of the Coast division, from Othello, 
Wash., to Tacoma was placed in operation in March 


1920. This territory includes 208 miles of first main and 
72 miles of side and vard tracks, and passes over the 


Saddle mountains and the Cascade mountains. The sum- 
mit of the Saddle range is at Boylston, altitude 2,390 ft.. 


TABLE II—OPERATING EXPENSES DIRECTLY AFFECTED BY CHANGE IN POWER—HARLOWTON TO AVERY 


tA 
accts Classification of expenses—Descriptior 
l (2) 
Maintenance of way and structures 
201 Oe” 4. s.cueuané ebb odd ees 146000008446 ECS TONNE 
31 Water GERURONS. «ca ccccccecs 
233 Fuel stations....... TTT PE TURTLE TET TT ee 
235 ee en PTET CET TET POLO OTC 
249 Signals and interlockers ; 
+h, a eB PTT TTT ree eee 
7 Power transmission systems....... 
Power distribution systems.............. 
261 Power line poles and fixtures rer va ‘ 
7 Small tools and supplies (for M. of Elec. Prop. only) 
Total maintenance of way and structures.............2.5000- 
Maintenance of equipment: 
O1 Superintendence .........-.-- 
306 Power substation apparatus...... 
08-11 LOCOMROREOE GONMITD =F VEIN. 6c ccc cic cc cecicenedeeteesesteseceonses 
8-11 Locomotive repairs—Switch....... a hid ik dite) Spd WLR wa ee 
14-17 Rrake shoe and rigging, wheel and draft rigging wear.............. 
2 Trolley maintenance cara—Olbily.. .... 22. ccccccccccccscscccccess 
Total maintenance of equipment. ...........cccccccscccccees 
[Transportation : 
71 ee OCCT CT TTT TET TTA ECT ET ECOL ELT 
77 WROD BOE POPE GMB cc cic ccessessccccvcesrtancvseenss 
78 Yard conductors and brakemen....... ese et RR bei aac are oe 
379 Yard switch and signal tenders... .....cccccccccccccccccccsescees 
0-81 Yard enginemen—Yard motormen........... pee aaa 
2-84 Fuel for yard locomotives—Yard switch. power purchased........ 
383 Vard swmlteRine SOWEE PTOGMONR s oo ince vccccsccsisecesccesewoure 
385 Wee Sar SUE Ts hc dcdie csc cerevecdeesecscasesetenses 
326 Lubricants for yard locomotives. 2... ccccc ccc csccccrcccccececes 
387 Other supplies for yard locomotives. ...........00.cceeceecccecces 
388 Enginehouse expense (ES Ce tr eet a eer ee 
389 Yard supplies and expenses. ....... cc ccsccscccccccccvvccccssesees 
2-93 Train enginemen—Train motormen.........-..eeseeeeeeeeeeeeees 
+96 Fuel for train locomotives—Train power purchased............. 
395 THAI POWET PTOGMCED. 2... cccccccccccccccccccvececcesecssocecess 
397 Water Gor traim POCRMICtIWOR. 206 cc cccccccccenccccceccccseccscvces 
398 Labricants for train locomotives. ....csccscscccccccccscccccsccsces 
99 Other supplies for train locomotives. ...........+0e eee e eee e eee eeee 
+O Enginehouse expense—Train. ......0. cece ccc cere enerereceeees 
44) ] rere eee TT Teer TT TTL Le 
+02 Train supplies and expenses (Train—Light and heat).............- 
+04 Signal and interlocker operation......... MAS Spl ine ay 
Total transportation........... sw ao Ss sth Si dd sci in ca a 
Work train expense—All other than included above in M. of W. & S. 
adjusted to 1923 work train-miles...........cccccccceccscesescces 
Totals for operating expenses directly affected (Gr. Tot. Stm. $4,057 
GIG: Go. Tet. Bese. SA SOLO «cece cccccvccesescvcesecseccevesces 
Gross ton-miles in thousands—the work performed (Gr. Tot. Stm. 
2,178,631; Gr. Tot. Elec. 2,247,102)... ccccccccecccvcvcccccseves 
Cost per 1,000 gross ton miles........--ceeeceeee eee ee ere eceeeeces 


*“Variable’—Expenses considered te vary practically directly with volume of traffic: 


int for all volumes of traffic within a reasonable range. 
*The actual for the 
cpenses adjusted to corform. 





period, 354,054,000, adjusted to the tonnage of electrical operation 


Steam operation 
Costs of the year 1915 adjusted to Electrical operation— 
the price levels of 1923 Actual costs of the year 1923 
- on [~ aie a 
*Variable *Variable 
AN *Constant 

















-- ——~ *Constant —— —~ 
Freight Passenger frt. and pass. Freight Passenger frt. and pass. 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
ree bare $95,208 
ebpeeee 23,800 ree e ee aaere err 
tT Trtikeeds ie@aidicka + ¢ <sikeneebe 
= eh $2,383 Pee iia Sat 33,927 
52,131 viacaadedee esas sicd athe 47,671 
wasn knees ares 1,530 
de Rae 2,913 
eee 40,763 
panels 18,379 
cei:  cat@acalaiane 847 
ae eaten See 86=—_ Aé#xeaabiee *-ebadiawl $241,238 
coneh “arnebwe ees skbnrtaen Aoowesen $105,440 
cbseescn <ensercen scresdeed  e8eed0R0.  Ohbsseee 19,163 
$687,824 bs. rn ae $190,390 a! ee 
Sa: “éisantnets ‘“keenanion 12,510 77 
21,352 [aa 836s oO ikekxains cesaeaas  ‘aoketiees.’' -aeaemes 
‘ene: <awveete  B6atteacwal <wabienun 2,757 
$746,281 $230,347 $120,194 $202,900 $135,426 $127,360 
yer. $70,249 inbheeun sew es $61,407 
casntiete. 9 baiewsen 17,055 ckewaws Py rere 17.055 
3) ie eee $27,174 Sa. ° seeseans 
came Lae °setieaseusa . &wedesurs 548 
Pek 8 iksweecnk <eeeas 17,990 ) aor 
MEE catioews gagieaies  @abtatide eieteseelae 9,489 
suis -thetseae <avecenw  Geectdeew ~ cedheateuide 1,053 
et. -ctetsees ovebsee5 s5n00bNle omepaweee. 0 Ueemeeen 
a. 83 sabeavea weediawes 394 arr 
ae. ssacsona sh henens 302 [— *eee.cens 
[et 80 én 8 sadendas 4,131 080 ‘weeavene 
aceon en re 712 jaem aah wild wes 328 
400,421 121,341 231,352 Seaee. =—i(‘éw a CS 
886,009 ee)0—' so gtkincage , Sara “ean 754,231 
vieeemes. ntbehen! senwewa 8 ~“Kebtawein,. element 87,135 
24,939 ne avénecss  swsanmad. >-ckethens. «eseeues 
14,534 ae. -«saskaee 9,979 [ae =—Ss ew ew ene 
19,018 °° Pee. 4,831 ' eee 
142,283 Serer 42,341 Cee 8 aébdarde 
317,041 ee 197,067 OD es 
ieseeses teetsacn “s0eeckee Scevaswere 12,883 eer r TS 
tease samen 40,841 a ween sseebeue 31,517 
$1,964,010 $569,310 $130,037 $535,561 $233,425 $962,763 
tte  wemiewen $74,721 Rimeckemes een $62,415 
$2,710,291 $799,657 $547,668 $738,461 $368,851 $1,393,776 
1,758,726 Lh Ma eee 1,827,197 OS , are 
$1.54105 eee $.40415 eee 


“Constant” —Expenses considered to remain practically con- 


as the difference rests solely in the number of cars per train: 
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while at the Snoqualmie tunnel, the summit of the Cascade 
range, the altitude is 2,562 ft. The maximum grade of 
2.2 per cent extends for 12 miles from Doris to Boylston. 
The maximum grade on the west slope is 1.74 per cent on 
19.2 miles between Rockdale and Cedar Falls. 

The direct-current-overhead-trolley type of electrifica- 
tion is used. Twin trolley construction is employed to 
avoid sparking. Current is purchased at taps in the high 
tension lines along the right-of-way and transmitted to 
sub-stations where it is stepped down from three-phase 
alternating current at 100,000 volts to a working voltage 
of 2,300 and thence converted through motor generators 
to direct current at 3,000 volts for distribution on the trol- 
ley. The motors of the locomotives are so constructed 
as to act as generators when descending grades, thus 
returning current to the line and controlling the speed of 
trains without mechanical braking. 

The complete locomotive equipment for the electrified 
territories consists of 13 passenger, 42 freight and 4 yard 
locomotives. The tractive effort of these locomotives 
varies with the time required to pull up the trade. The 
equivalent number of steam locomotives necessary would 
be 133 freight, 23 passenger and 10 switching locomotives. 
Since the electrification was placed in service marked 
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fluctuations in the volume of traffic have been caused by 
the war time peak and by the slump in 1921. During 
1915, the last year of steam transportation on the Har- 
lowton-Avery section, this territory handled 2,178,631,- 
000 gross ton-miles of passenger and freight traffic. The 
electrification was completed in November, 1916. The 
years 1917-1920 saw the peak traffic, the maximum occur- 
ing in 1919, when 2,894,063,000 gross ton-miles were 
handled. After the slump in 1921, when only 1,812,714,- 
000 ton-miles were carried, the curve again began to rise 
and in 1923 the load amounted to 2,247,102,000 ton-miles 
which is approximately equal to that of 1915. For the 
purpose of a study of steam and electrical operation the 
years 1915 and 1923 are compared. 

On the Coast division the electrification was placed in 
full service in May, 1920. The year ending July 31, 1919, 
was therefore chosen as the steam period for comparison 
with the year 1923 as the electrical period. However, in 
this case the steam period included a traffic of 1,014,511,- 
000 ton-miles, considerably larger than the electrical 
operating year with only 746,405,000—a situation favor- 
ing steam operation to some extent in the comparison. 

The cost of steam operation for the year 1923, if this 
form of operation had been employed on these electrified 








.. << 

acets Classification of expenses—Description 

(1) (2) 

Maintenance of way and structures: 
201 Te .. <2 64 Cheep eee eee kiesaredsibeekeunewhess eee 
231 Ss 686-6646 e reeds eeeEnwnss0desaUteeweneee1se Es esese ° 
233 i Pi’. cp cet dea RedRReeh OS SERRE RDETNANERREO SEH EEO ESE SES 
235 Ge CI 3556 oH 0beetebeeskes sHRN SSN SESE SENSO OR 
249 Signals and Interlockers.......cccccsseccess hae Je-eeenneeduwenaes 
255 i i Ce pace he cée Cadden besiege weeveeeeedeaee 
257 a a es eee Ree EES eeeae 
259 i Ce Cs os ceascdesesesene eek eesd saeneesnenees 
261 rr i i i nce ke teak eee hehe kadwhnksk Sakae wea 
271 Small tools and supplies (for M. of Elec. Prop. only)............4. 
Total maintenance of way and structures.............e0eee08 


Maintenance of equipment: 


301 DEED ChGCb Keds CO WEEE CeHHe ede NdHb5 CECE EES REHECOS SO 
306 Ee ee 
308-11 ny a ie oe os ais ed eee ee weee 
308-11 Locomotive repairs—Switch............. ee (eb oeanenvisswnes 
314-17 Brake shoe and rigging, wheel and draft rigging wear.............. 
326 ey GE GI on 6066.0 666i cb cctcccscaseecscseses 
Total maintenance of equipment.............0...-ceeeeeeees 


Transportation: 


371 PCED oon ces edcer ees eccrenssnserccesesceseceoesccéenes 
377 eS SOs a noha Nhobe Sebhescedde er eRedeenecane 
378 pe ee ee ee 
379 ee en ee I SE, scan cnceinscesoe0eneseeeeseeeenn 
380-81 Yard enginemen—Yard motormen......... (edd deeb eenseees 
382-84 Fuel for yard locomotives—Yard switch. power purchased.......... 
383 Yard switching power produced........ on stoceeecoecesoese 
385 ey ee ee a pc cb cedeneeed enna baddeneetwabeweewos 
386 EAMBCICRERS TOF VOTE TOCOURGTIVER. «cc cccccccccecccccccccccecseseese 
387 Coe CURED Gr SE PN Oc cc ccccccdscccccesecsvessaceees 
388 nn. CR so cunso0eceeb en scenencendensnesééseee 
389 OTT CTE CCRT TET TOT OCTET ETT TTT TTT 
392-93 Train enginemen—tTrain motormen........ WTTTCTeT TTC TTT CT 
394-96 Fuel for train locomotives—Train power purchased..............+. 
395 Train power produced.........scceees Perr TTT Te TTT TT TT eT rT. 
397 Water for train locomotives inne ha einen cewe iid dawn enes 
398 Lubricants for train locomotives. ..... Whewenseewndbtadsaneawanen 

399 Other supplies for train locomotives 
400 i: Cir NO. sc cekteeccwesdeccdecenecevenewveseecs 
401 BUEN nec cceqoece ceeeshneeneceasceeens , pede ennasoes 
402 Train supplies and expenses (Train—-Light and heat).............+. 
404 ES OG SURSTIITNEY GOOTENs 606s ccaceccteciccccecseresecsaese 
rc PPT TTITTTTLIT TTT OTTTT TT 


Work train expense—All other than included above in M. of W. & S. 
adjusted to 1923 work train-miles....... (pth tare e ee eerie 

Totals for operating expenses directly affected (Gr. Tot. Stm. $2,277,- 
457; Ge. Tot. Elec. $3,126,852) .ccccccccecses Ldavbbeetons nen 


Gross ton miles in thousands—the work performed (Gt. Tot. Stm. 
BEG DENS Ge. Tek. BOG. TOC AGE cccecciecccccccccccessovcesecece 
CORSE SEP SASS GOES FO Me cc cccceccccecessccscccccecsscsccsees 





stant for all volumes of traffic within a reasonable range. 


TABLE III-—-OPERATING EXPENSES DIRECTLY AFFECTED BY CHANGE IN POWER—OTHELLO TO TACOMA 


Steam operation— 
Costs of the year, August, 1918 to 
July, 1919, inclusive, adjusted to 
the price levels of 1923 


Electrical operation— 
Actual costs of the year 1923 
cal 
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*Variable < *Variable ’ 
—__——__——.,_ *Constant oa AN— .  *Constant 
Freight Passenger frt.and pass. Freight Passenger frt. and pass. 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Minted  inaidon $48,295 ere aAsenon $49,777 
cniaaies  tanaines ME siteeesG 8 Gaukugen clades 
beeeaees  ~seabaeaes 16,234 eeeveces weweteue 12,513 
$66e000  “Se¢bmCeS 33,202 aeeneee éktwake 31,343 
‘<Oneeee 8 detnnees <elbbesen. €ebubene -se0siuea 2,047 
inckenéee. esesece  BOSEKESS “AehECKESD s56000n8 5,179 
(Mendes BRK 8 feeeeeee. SOtdeReS seeeneee 19,723 
tinea seeeneee 8 e8bbeke  aedecsas 11,066 
Mihceee *weeeces. Cheb0ebed “S6GReERS eonenbar 365 
‘wtkehs seca $111,219 reebbaws eteeawes $132,013 
LeekC emer ~hdieakean $31,105 ne6eeoes coronene. $22,306 
‘asaceee Ghbbsene 8 ©seee8e00 S68nBRES 0206 6&ectends 7,891 
$326,467 Sere wesewenes $78,549 ee 
-. netesmns  dbeaedie ae <«athecsee  «@nadadis 
18,000 ee 8 enthdeee  e0nbenne “Semcwacs ~aagcdsban 
Soneetes =seenedee  eéebheees seebeeee i -sed<bvwaec 714 
$368,608 $136,174 $31,105 $81,207 $60,703 $30,911 
sienebine Secne $35,097 seennen dtonaene $34,126 
§es05566 jé=&664666066¢ 6,708 oonesene 6eéseees 3,268 
Pane shetesee ‘“c0keons Dn: §=3=6«s$ancaewae 8  aivennids 
meee  Ssesthenes 2,047 cbuenant esdeukees 578 
 titeheiay ~ gies Ree esctnenee 8 “edveknas 
a 6=—lontceies 8 o800enan ‘achecwas 2,714 
wOn0ene 8€=6©e@648008 JeRREREOe sebeedes *s6000000 447 
a Hien GARKGheR Ceeebhe. <ahendedk®  aawtecde 
——- wseaeaine  esneenee a: theleeeins 
a 86¢8¢btene  Wibaaude oF «<eencéek ucevadier 
at  titebbae.  <andudene nn <s#66isenen sewsrwes 
‘>. #00: manne eo. wsedesaes- ‘scandmes 62 
233.323 et 8€§=6estneces 92,224 SS errr 
493,80 | eee 4319,634 
Sctseose 66660800 Geseeuse  iC8666606 SO¢8 08060 53,301 
11,710 at ~atbetes Didteethh ece0eees. <ieealiene 
5,606 2 a 4,804 ———— 60 OWE 
4,21 a 8 =«&'- St remain 3,485 —— = =——ti‘( tr HOOD 
45,959 a 8=—6s a eee 14,554 a: Aeros 
264,338 GOGO s cwvcccce 107,183 ae 8 66aatvescce 
[+ 00eeee shlawhet i sasbnens i): ir 
2echee i ~e5600808 19,248 ecaneeée eéebense 1,380 
$1,161,385 $355,1 $63,414 $240,019 $113,813 $428,510 
Mttniee  ‘scennnne $50,452 ratidateieioed (eeaweas $39,676 
$1,529,993 $491,274 $256,190 $321,226 $174,516 $631,110 
805,830 | Fern 537,724 ree 
$1.89865 ee 8 8 ‘eeanes $.59738 ae 8 sekecenes 


*“Variable’”—Expenses considered to vary practically directly with volume of traffic: “Constant’”—Expenses considered to remain practically con- 


+Constant up to a total of 906,097,000 gross ton miles for freight and passenger services; thence increased in freight service as estimated necessary for 


greater volumes of traffic: (The amount to be added at 1,014,511,000 G. T. 


. is $38,307.00.) 


tThe actual for the period, 186,232, adjusted to the tonnage of electrical operation as the difference rests solely in the number of cars per train due to 
difference in train routing: Expenses adjusted to conform. 
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sections, is based upon the actual cost of steam operation 
for the last 12 months that such operation was in effect, 
adjusted to the costs prevailing in 1923. The sections 
were electrified at different times and have different physi- 
cal and traffic characteristics, as well as different invest- 
ment costs. For these reasons the report deals with the 
cost of steam and electrical operations on each section 
separately. 

Under either method of operation some costs, within 
reasonable limits, remain constant while others vary with 
the volume of traffic. Because of the total tonnage moved 
in each year being different, the unit cost, or cost per 
cross ton-mile for the tonnage handled in the selected 
years of steam operation is not comparable with the cost 
per gross ton-mile for the tonnage handled in the year of 
electrical operation. In order, therefore, to make an 
accurate comparison and determine the differences in 
cost between the two methods of operation, the costs as 





Tarte IV—INVESTMENT IN AND CARRYING CHARGES ON THE PROPERTY 
PecuLiaR TO Eacu Mope or Operation—HarLowTon TO AVERY 


(438 Roadway miles) , 
Carrying charges 
ate: 










































































s — 
Depreciation 
Items Investment Interest S. F. Basis 
Steam operation—Fixed property: * 5% 6% Total 
Fuel and water stations, cinder 
SR, DGB ccvescesceeseeens $630,000 $31,500 $16,695  ...... 
D. C. signal system.......... Tiemst <st0ea eenede . eebaod 
Totals, fixed property.... $630,000 $31,500 $16,695 $48,195 
Locomotives: 
Freight (incl. all pusher work 
service locomotives)....... $2,470,628 $123,531 ee = =—3—“‘iéi wn 
POE pcacteeuerstevcase 356,039 17,802 | 
BRE ceeuncescessdesseses 78,598 3,930 
Totals, locomotives...... $2,905,265 $145,263 $33,120 $178,383 
Totals, steam property.. $3,535,265 $176,763 $49,815 $226,578 
Electrical operation—Fixed Prop- 
erty— 
Roadway buildings.......... $89,545 $4,477 - eer 
Power substation buildings. . 535,157 26,758 (+ ae 
Power substation apparatus... 1,859,353 92,968 _ Serre 
Power transmission system... 715,181 35,759 ——  ‘steane 
Power distribution system.... 2,890,615 144,531 a 8 8=— wa eee 
Power line poles and fixtures. 1,091,721 54,586 st) ares 
A. C. signal system. ......... 7197,446 9,872 * eee 
Engr.—Int. during construc- 
tion and miscellaneous.... 325,671 16,284 : ae 
Maintenance equipment...... 37,000 1,850 a . wineee 
DE a céiciascczcas $7,741,689 $387,085 $111,090 $498,175 
Rental of transmission lines— : p 
CRUE casevasceedseeeecaaa 8  “SKéwene Cy.92.760 «ss ncceee Cr.$2,760 
Totals, fixed property... $7,741,689 $384,325 $111,090 $495,415 
Locomotives: 
Freight (incl. all pusher and 
nd work service locomo- " 5 
WON vaciriackonccdeeende $2,881,112 $144,056 $32,845 ...... 
PARED 5 nccsvadecuseteecs 927,408 46,370 a 
ree 111,564 5,578 kee 
Totals, locomotives...... $3,920,084 $196,004 $44,690 $240,694 
Potals, electrical property. $11,661,773 $580,329 $155,780 $736,109 
Increase in carrying charges— 
A int electrification....‘.. eouns 50eee on0een $509,531 


ctrical operating property at actual cost 1914-15-16: Steam operating 
pri vy priced as of the costs obtaining during the same period (1915). 
1 increase in investment chargeable to electrification included under 
ele 1 operation. 





developed for the traffic of any one year had to be ad- 


justed to conform to the volume of traffic of the other 
years. This adjustment was made by separating the costs 
between those items which, within practical limits for the 
range of tonnage under consideration, vary directly with 


the volume of traffic and those which remain constant. 
\When this has been done it is a simple matter to state 
the «ost of steam operation for the tonnage of the year of 
electrical operation, and similarly the cost of electrical 
operation for the tonnage of the years of steam operation. 
The only assumption made in this adjustment is that the 
costs as separated between constants and variables have 
true varying and constant characteristics which, in the 
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case of the Rocky Mountain and Missoula divisions, where 
there was little variation in the volume of tonnage as be- 
tween the selected years of steam and electrical operation, 
are within practical limits, a true assumption, and that any 
possible variation would be slight and of no consequence. 
In the case of the Coast division where the tonnage in the 
year of electrical operation was very low in comparison 
with that of the steam period, any variation from the 
assumption made would have the effect of making the 
unit costs of electrical operation for the higher tonnages 
as shown in this report greater than they should be, and 
be. Due to the difference in the cost levels obtaining in the 
different years in which the property not common to both 
uses was acquired, there is a considerable difference in 
the investment cost of such property. As interest and 
depreciation charges on all property used solely for either 
operation are in this report charged against the form of 
operation to which they apply, it is just as necessary to a 
true comparison of cost to restate such investment costs 
for a period having the same cost levels as it was to restate 
the cost of labor and material used in operation. 

This has been done, using for the electrical property the 
actual cost figures and for the steam property no longer in 
use on the electrified sections and which consequently has 
either been released for use on other divisions of the rail- 
road, or retired from service, what such property would 
have cost new at the time of the purchase and installation 
of the electrical property. 

No savings have been credited to electrical operation 
which are not susceptible of direct ascertainment, as for 
example, the possible increased revenue due to the release 
of equipment used in the transportation of coal when these 
divisions were under steam operation, better utilization 
of freight equipment due to faster movement, less wear 
and tear on road and equipment, less station expenses 
affected by the number of trains required to handle a 
given tonnage, or increase in passenger revenue due to the 
attractiveness and greater comfort of travel under elec- 
trified operation. 


Savings Resulting from Electrical 
Operation—Cost Level of 1923 


Table I shows for the years since the beginning of 
electrical operation the net savings from electrical opera- 
tion, using for steam operation the actual costs for the last 
12 months of such operation, adjusted to the costs obtain- 
ing in 1923; and for electrical operation, the actual costs 
as determined for the year 1923. The net savings shown 
are obtained by deducting from the savings in operating 
expenses the carrying charges of interest and deprecia- 
tion on the additional investment required by electrifica- 
tion. This additional investment amounts to $15,625,739, 
as shown in detail later. 

From this table it will be seen that for the year 1923, 
with its comparatively low tonnage, the net savings from 
electrical operation of the two sections amounted to 
$1,271,793. For the minimum tonnage so far experi- 
enced, which was in the year 1921, the savings amounted 
to $671,014. The maximum tonnage handled so far was 
in the year 1919. If the section from Othello to Tacoma 
had been under electrical operation during that year the 
savings for the two sections would have amounted to 
$2,355,199. The total accrued net saving by electrifica- 
tion aggregates $12,400,007, or slightly more than three- 
fourths of the cost of the electrification. 


Operating Expenses Directly Affected 
by Change in Power 
Statements of the costs of electrical and steam opera- 
tion as collected from the detail work sheets, together 


with certain traffic, fuel and locomotive statistics used or 
given consideration with the costs, are shown in Tables 

















































If and IIIf. The selection accounts used was made after 
a careful study of the expenditures under each of the 
primary accounts of the operating classification. Some 
of the accounts excluded as not being affected by the 
change in power are without doubt affected to some ex- 
tent, but the effect is so slight as to be negligible in com- 
parison with the effects produced by other causes. For 
example, “Maintenance of Track” is an expense unques- 
tionably affected to some extent by the class or kind of 
power, but the effects from other causes such as weather 
availability of money, cycles of renewals of parts, main- 
tenance programs, labor conditions, etc.. are so much 
greater and so impossible of exact ascertainment for elim- 





Past \ INVESTMENT IN AND CARRYING CHARGES ON THE PROPERTY 
PRCULIAR 1 Eacu Mopbe or Operatton—Ortnetto to Tacoma 


(208 Roadway miles) 


Carrying charges 


Depreciation 


It Investment Interest S. F. Basis 
. 5% % Total 
Steam operatior Fixed property 
Fuel and water stations, cinder 
pitts, et $507,010 $30,421 $13,436 
D. ¢ signal system : 612,000 36.720 6,793 
Totals xed roperty $1,119,010 $67,141 $20,229 $87,370 
Locomotiv 
Freight incl ill pusher ne 
rk ser ‘ motives) $2,135,785 $128,147 $24,348 
Poe«eseng $30,231 5 R14 4.905 
Switel 144,224 8,653 1,644 
let ' tives $°.710,240 $162.614 $30,897 $193,511 
| t rt £3,209 Ty $229.7 $51,126 $780 881 
he] r 
rt 
Road ild 14,21 oH ; $3.02 
Po ti 452.808 7.168 2.87 
}’ " 1,476,964 88.618 16.98 
I’ ystem $9,521 32 971 072 
] t 190,401 131,424 16.82 
P tu 166.56 7 004 40. 59¢ 
\ ( ? 7R0 16 200 & x 
hy 
? 1 +] 4 
MI 7 i) 620 Ox 
< 72 99] $430.739 $101,988 $532,727 
( Cr 84 Cr.$25,842 
. 2 S404 207 SLOL.YRS > 6S 
] ‘ 
hy } 
0 & 183.91 $34.9 
| 035.690 62,141 11,807 
S jg { 2.911 
$4,149.49 '48%.969 $47.304 $°9 7 
‘ Sil 2 48] ( Ne $149.29 $803,158 
lt ¢ 
Ler $ 77 
lect erating property at actual cost 1917-18-19 Steam operating 


sts obtaining during the same period (1918) 


ination, that the expense can only be classified as not 
heing affected by change in power. Work train expenses 
have been separated and included as expenses directly 
affected by changes in power for several reasons, one of 
which is that certain stand-by losses under steam operation 
are eliminated by using electric motors in work train serv- 
ice. The costs of the two periods have been adjusted to 
the same amount of work train service. 

\s the price levels of labor and material were not the 
same tor the periods of electrical and steam operation, it 
was necessary to bring the costs to the same level so that 
a true comparison could be made. To this end the costs 
of the steam periods have been restated as of the electrical 
period and hence all the operating expense costs in this 
report are for the price levels of 1923. 

With respect to the savings through the use of re- 
generative electric braking, it was found that no existing 
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data were available which would enable the brake sl 
wear to be determined with any accuracy for the c 
dition of continuous and long application which, uncer 


~ 
‘ 


steam operation, occurs on mountain grades. Therefore, 
a wear figure, believed at least to be conservative, of one 


pound of wear per 100,000,000 foot-pounds of energy dis- 
sipated was used. There is also a saving in draft rigging 
and braking apparatus and in wheel wear, all of which a 
for evident reasons where cars move over many division 
indeterminable. The amount of savings on account 
these items was assumed to be the same as that resulti 
from the reduction in brake shoes wear. This is believed 
to be conservative. 

Costs of electric power are based upon a minimum total 
payment corresponding to the respective kilowatts for 
which the railway company in 1923 had exercised option 
for the different sections. Where these respective 
amounts of kilowatts are not sufficient to handle the in- 
creased traffic, power cost has been increased on the basis 
of the additional kilowatts required. 


_ 
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Separation of Affected Operating Expenses 
Between Constant and Varying Items 


The total tonnage moved in the selected years, or any 
vear that could have been selected, for steam operation 
was not the same as the tonnage moved in the year of 
electrical operation. Therefore, in order that the costs of 
electrical and steam operation might be stated for differ- 
ent volumes of traffic, within a reasonable range of the 
tonnage which has been handled over these divisions, with- 
out which a correct comparison between the cost of steam 
and electrical operations could not be made, the costs 
affected by a change from steam to electrical operation 
were separated between those which within reasonable 
limits remain constant for different volumes of traffic, 
because they are not connected with the direct movement 
of trafic, and those which on account of being connected 
with the movement of traffic vary directly with the volume 
of traffic. The expenses which within practical limits 
vary directly with the volume of traffic have been 
separated further between passenger and freight service. 
as such expenses can be directly assigned. With these 
separations in the expenses, the costs of operation for the 
volumes of traffic dealt with in this report may be ob- 
tained readily. It is only necessary to multiply the gross 
ton-miles of each service at any volume point by the re- 
spective unit costs developed, and to the sum of the prod- 
ucts so derived add the total constant cost. 


Carrying Charges on the Investment 


The property here considered is the power equipment 
and the facilities and appurtenances directly related there- 
to—as, for example, in steam operation, the fuel and 
water stations and in electrical operation, the transmission 
and distribution systems, sub-stations, etc. The signal 
systems are also included as it was necessary to change ot! 
the direct current systems for the alternating current 
systems on account of the electrification. 

Investment for the property peculiar to electrical opera- 
tion was taken as of the actual cost of installation—on 
the Coast division, as of the prices obtaining in 1915 
(1917 to 1919); on the Rocky Mountain and Missou': 
division, as of 1915. The carrying charges comput 
upon the investments and included as cost are interest 
and depreciation. The interest rate has been taken “t 
the rate paid by the St. Paul during the different perio«s 
of installation—for the Coast division 6 per cent and for 
the Rocky Mountain and Missoula divisions 5 per cer! 
Depreciation has been computed upon the sinking fw 
basis, using an interest rate of 6 per cent. 
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Fuel Consumption and Grade Revision 


Exerts major influence in economic analyses of line change 


in grade reduction projects on Kansas City Southern 


By F. A. Russell 


Professor of Railway Engineering, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


HE Kansas City Southern, extending from Kansas 

City, Mo., to Port Arthur, Texas, with a main line 

of 786 miles, and giving the shortest line from 
IXKansas City to the Gulf of Mexico, has been in operation 
slightly over 25° years. Like most other roads, limited 
means necessitated the construction of a line with sharp 
curves and heavy grades. As business increased with 
the years, the outlook seemed to justify consideration of 
a comprehensive plan of improvement of line and grades. 
In 1906, the chairman of the board of directors was 
authorized to cause investigation to be made, the objects 
heing. First—The determination of such changes and re- 
visions in gradients and alignment of the main line, as will 
provide for the future commercial and operation require- 
ments of the railway in the most efficient and economical 
manner practicable, the estimated cost of such improve- 
ments together with the amount of the justifiable expen- 
diture therefore; and 
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grades of the Kansas City Southern between Kansas City 
and Port Arthur. It is the lowest ruling gradient com- 
patible with little or no permanent duplication of operated 
road. 

Following the recommendations contained in the report 
of Mr. Burt, the work of reducing grades was undertaken 
during 1909 and extended over period of from three to 
four years, when at the end of 1912 the following had 
been accomplished : 


Original Present 
Ruling Grade Ruling Grade 
_ — EE —E 
Distance N. B. S. BR. N. B. S. B. 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Kansas City to Pittsburgh... 129.4 1.0 1.52 0.5 0.5 
Second District— 
Pittsburgh to Neosho..... 44.7 1.0 1.16 0.5 1.16 
Neosho to Watts.......... 61.9 1.8 1.85 1.8 1.85 
Watts to Heavener ....... 102.1 1.0 1.0 0.5 0.5 
Heavener to DeQueen...... 95.3 3.35 1.5 1.35 1.5 
DeQueen to Shreveport..... 125.8 1.08 1.1 0.5 0.5 
Shreveport to Leesville..... 110.5 1.08 1.0 1.08 1.0 
Leesville to Port Arthur.... 117.5 1.0 1.0 0.5 0.5 
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Fig. 1.—Velocity Distance Curves for 0.5 Per Cent Compensated Grades on Kansas City Southern 


Second—The determination by divisions or districts of 
those changes and revisions (included in paragraph 1) 
that are now of the most important and will give the 
largest immediate return in proportion to the outlay, 
together with the amount of such outlay, and the justi- 
fiable expenditure required for such improvements. 
Horace G. Burt was engaged to make the investigation, 
a report of which was submitted in June, 1907. 

In this report we find, “In the consideration of the mat- 
ter of grade revision in any case, the first question is 
whether such revision is absolutely essential to the future 
growth and welfare of the railway; the second, whether 
the expenditure required for such revision is justifiable by 
the existing volume of traffic. The determination of 
proper answers to these questions involves a careful con- 
sideration and review of the business, present and pros- 
pective, of the railway under consideration and frequently, 
as in the case of the Kansas City Southern, exhaustive ex- 
aminations and surveys for the purpose of determining 
the proper location and cost of the proposed improve- 
ments.” Also, “A ruling gradient of 0.5 per cent (26.4 
it. per mile) is the one best adapted to the revision of 
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On the First district, a helper engine is employed to 
assist southbound trains (0.5 per cent loading), between 
Dodson and Grandview, a distance of 6.7 miles (Frisco 
joint track). On the Third district, helper engines are 
employed to assist trains with tonnage ratings for 0.5 per 
cent grades between Watts and Lyons, a distance of 29.7 
miles. Helper engines are also employed on the Second 
district between Neosho and Watts, but tonnage ratings 
are below that of 0.5 per cent grades, due to the ex- 
cessive ruling grade. 

The tabulation indicates 66 per cent of the present 
engine districts are on the basis of 0.5 per cent ruling 
grades north bound as a result of work performed during 
the period from 1909 to 1912, the work undertaken and 
accomplished during that period being on the districts 
giving the larges return in proportion to the outlay 
required. 

With a healthy growth in the volume of traffic since 
the date of Mr. Burt’s report, the time is not for distant 
when consideration must be given the question of further 
reduction in operation costs by extending the plan of 
grade reduction over the territory from Pittsburg, Kans., 












































to Watts to Lyons, Okla. (Second district and northerly 
end of Third district). This section embraces the Ozark 
Mountain region of the railway lying north of the 
Arkansas river. Between Pittsburg and Neosho, the 
country, like that adjoining on the north is rolling in 
character; from Neosho south to Lyons, the country, a 
high plateau ranging in elevation from 1,000 to 1,750 
ft., is cut by stream flowing westerly to the Neosho 
(Grand) river, and southerly to the Arkansas river and 
lying from 200 to 400 ft. below the intervening plateaus 
or ridges. The present line traverses this Ozark region 
with maximum gradients ranging form 1 per cent to 
1.61 per cent. 

Since the original construction of the line and begin- 
ning with the surveys and investigation directed by Mr. 
3urt in 1906 and 1907, considerable time and expense 
have been applied to the work of locating a low grade 
line through this section. 

The First district from Kansas City, Mo., to Pittsburg, 
Kans., 129.4 miles, is now on a 0.5 per cent ruling grade 
basis, and the Third district from Watts, Okla., to 
Heavener, Okla., 102.1 miles can be brought to a 0.5 per 
cent grade, with reasonable expenditure. This condition 
has concentrated study on the Second district, from Pitts- 
burg, Kans., to Watts, Okla., 106.6 miles, which has a 
maximum grade of 1.8 per cent. Thorough investigation 
has been made by locating parties, both on and adjacent 
to the present operated line and also by use of other lines 
some distance away with a hope of finding a line of lower 
ruling grade whose cost would be justified under present 
traffic. These studies resulted in the problem of a choice 
from the following plans of improvement : 

(a) To build a 0.5 per cent line on and along the pres- 
ent operated line. 

(b) To build an 0.8 per cent line on and along the pres- 
ent operated line. 

(c) To build a 1 per cent line on and along the present 
operated line. 

(4) To obtain a 0.5 per cent line by a detour to the 
west along the Spring and Grand rivers, using approxi- 
mately 29 miles of a foreign line, building approximately 
47 miles of new line, and revising the present grade line. 

Economic studies were prepared for all of the above 
plans, trying out on each the different classes of motive 
power to determine that best adapted. 

The principles involved in determining the economic 
justification of any plan of improvement are quite gen- 
erally understood and need not be given in detail here, but 
in this study, there have been developed some phases 
of such analysis which may throw some light on a quite 
vital part of the problem. 

In preparing the studies of comparative operating costs, 
only those items were considered, which would be affected 
by the adoption of any certain plan of improvement. Some 
of the more important of these items were as follows: 
Damage to track by trains, divided as between locomo- 
tives and cars; repairs to locomotives; repairs to cars; 
transportation expense, including wages, fuel, water, 
oil, etc.; curvature; helper service, etc. Of the above 
items, the larger by far is the transportation expense, and 
for the most part, the remainder of the article will deal 
with this phase of the problem, particularly the fuel 
question. 

A. M. Wellington, who was the first to apply economic 
and scientific analysis to such problems, proposed the use 
of a formula which reduced to dollars and cents, the value 
of one foot of rise and fall. This method was used, for 


want of a better one, for many years, even though recog- 
nized to contain elements which could not be definitely 
determined. 

Walter Loring Webb, in the preface of the seventh 
revised edition of his Theory and Practice of Railroad 
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Construction, says that he has omitted from his book all 
units of cost for one degree of curve, one foot of rise and 
fall and one mile of distance, for the reason that such units 
are unreliable, since they leave out certain operating char- 
acteristics peculiar to the line in question; and that the 
best method is to work out a comparison of operation 
costs for the two lines with a given volume of business. 
Operating records indicate that of the total direct train 
expense per train mile for through freight traffic, approxi- 
mately 65 per cent is for fuel. Because this cost is very 
high (and the future outlook points to an increase rather 
than a decrease) and also because there is a great varia- 
tion for lines of different maximum grades and different 
tonnage trains, a careful consideration of the problem is 
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Fig. 2—Sample Velocity Distance Diagrams 


very desirable when considering operating costs for any 
proposed line. 

In using records of fuel consumption taken from actual 
operating conditions, it should be remembered that these 
will apply only to the conditions experienced on that par- 
ticular line and will apply only on other lines on which 
grades and train loading are similar, which situation is not 
often found. For example, suppose we find that the fuel 
cost per train mile for the. Mallet locomotive with 2,000 
tons on a 1.5 per cent maximum grade is $1. If we con- 
sider a 0.5 per cent line, it would not be correct to use the 
$1 per train mile for fuel consumption again, even though 
the tonnage is rated for this grade so that on a maximum 
grade the locomotive is working under the same steam as 
on a 1.5 per cent grade. The reason for this is largely 
the variation in the distance which the locomotive is work- 
ing full steam. Allowance has formerly been made for 
the variation in elevation to be overcome by the addition 
of a certain amount for each foot of “rise and fall,” but 
this is unsatisfactory for a number of reasons. A great 
deal of the difference in rise and fall, where the grade is 
due to small undulations, can be overcome by operation 
under momentum and the cost is little more than for a 
straight level grade. 

In order to get an accurate comparison, as between 
any two lines, the actual work performed by the locomo- 
tive in taking the train over the district must be obtained 
If this can be done then all that remains is to tie this 
record into the actual performance record for the par- 
ticular locomotive, line and loading which is available, an< 
to bring the calculations for the other studies to this basis 
by a correction of this percentage of difference. This ha: 
been done by the following method: 

The work performed by the locomotive is made pos 
sible by the release of energy stored in the coal. There- 
fore, assuming equal efficiency, the coal used is in direct 
proportion to “the work performed. Work is the product 
of a force acting through a distance. If, therefore, we can 
get the force, which will be the draw bar pull, and the dis- 
tance through which it acts, the total work done by the 
locomotive in pulling the train over the line can be cal- 
culated. For this, it is necessary to prepare velocity-dis- 
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tance diagrams for the various locomotives being loaded 
to make a certain velocity on this maximum grade. 

Figure 1 is a sample of the velocity-distance diagram 

a particular condition and will serve as illustration. 
There is nothing particularly different in the diagram 
from those often used, except that it has been found of 
advantage to use logarithmic graduations for the dis- 
tances. By this means the lines for the different grades 
do not conflict for short distances, thus avoiding con- 
fusion, and, for the most part, the lines are not so violently 
curved as in rectangular plotting. Distances are indicated 
in 100-ft stations, 

With this velocity-distance curve (Fig. 1), and the line 
under consideration, after determining the stations, rail- 
way crossings, etc., where a stop is necessary, a diagram 
is worked out on the profile which shows the velocity of 
the train at any point. A sample run from one station 
stop to the next is shown in Fig. 2. The area of this 
diagram, determined with a planimeter, when divided by 
the distance, gives the average velocity for the run, and 
the distance divided by the average velocity will give the 
time of run from start to stop. 

It is now desired to make a classification of the line in 
respect to locomotive performance, or locomotive effort. 
This must be done by inspection, having available the 
locomotive diagram (Fig. 1), and the profile, together 
with the velocity-distance diagram (Fig. 2). At the 
beginning of a certain run, starting from a velocity of 
zero up to the time the velocity is up to the speed limit, 
the locomotive is taken as working maximum. When this 
speed limit is reached, the locomotive may work medium, 
easy or drift, depending on the grade, for each of which 
performances the work done is different and the coal 
consumption less, though never zero. The following 
classifications have been used for locomotive performance 
over the district: 


Per cent of 
Locomotive Maximum Fuel 
Performance Consumption 
Classification Description per hour. 
A Loco. working maximum 100 
B Loco. working medium 75 
Cc Loco. working easy 50 
D Loco. drifting 17 
E Drifting on 0.5 per cent, brakes easy 17 
F Drifting on 1.0 per cent, brakes medium 17 
G Drifting on over 1.0 per cent, brakes hard 17 
H Time standing 11.3 


The relation of the ratio of fuel consumption when the 
locomotive is “drifting” and “standing” has been taken 
from a record of a series of tests by A. K. Shurtleff and 
reported in Vol. 14, of the proceedings of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, second part, page 7. 
Those for classes B and C have been chosen arbitrarily as 
reasonable estimates, and since they will be used alike in 
each line under consideration, little error should result. 

When diagrams and classification over the entire district 
have been completed, it is necessary to get the average 
velocity and the time for each class, A, B, C, etc., from 
which the following tabulation (Table 3) is made in 
order to demonstrate its uses. 


TABLE NO. 3 
Fvet ConsumMPTION 


G-Mallet Locomotive 3,775 tons .5 Per Cent Plan “D” 
Speed Limit 25 M.P.H. 
- = 





Ave. Con- Con- Total Con- 

20 Speed Hours sumption sumption sumption 
tt Miles M. P. H. Time Rate Ib. Oil Hour Ib. Oil 
\ 76.00 18.25 4.17 100% 5,050 21,000 
B 2.00 25.00 .083 75% 3,790 314 
( 4.36 25.0 175 50% 2,525 442 
D 2.73 21.1 413 17% 858 355 
E 23.5 24.3 .970 17% 858 833 
r. i8 16.3 110 17% 858 94 
tanding 4.433 11.3% 571 2,530 
tal—116.47 25,568 


For Class A, the average speed equals 18.25 miles per 
ir for which the drawbar pull (taken from locomotive 
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rating sheet or dynamometer test) is 45,425 lb. The work 
done in one hour for the A classification would then be 
45,425 lb. times 5,280 times 18.25 foot pounds. Using 6 
per cent as the energy from the fuel which is delivered to 
the draw bar as useful work and 18,500 B.t.u. for the 
heat value of fuel oil, we have the following: 
45425 & 5280 X& 18.25 
= 5068.6 Ib. oil per hour. 





18500 « 778 X .06 

The rate of consumption for Class B is taken at 75 per 
cent of this, C as 50 per cent, etc., which gives the rate 
of consumption per hour for the various classifications. 
Making extensions on the above with the time and rate 
gives the total consumption of 25,568 lb. of fuel oil for 
the trip over the district. Using $1.44 as total delivery 
cost of a 310.8-lb. barrel of oil and the total distance 
over the district as 116.47 miles, we have 

25568 X 1.44 





= $1.018 == Calculated fuel cost per 

310 & 116.47 
train mile. 

It is now desirable to tie this in as nearly as possible 
with actual performance record as shown in operating 
statistics. Since this can not be done on a proposed line, 
it will be necessary to take some one class of locomotive 
in operation over the present operated line of the district, 
of which fuel consumption records are available, and 
make a calculated fuel consumption by the method ex- 
plained above, and compare the results. The actual case 
will perhaps explain this more clearly. 


TABLE NO. 4 


Present Present 
Present Line Re- Line Ke- 
Operated visedto vised to 





Line 1.0% 0.825% Proposed 0.5% Detour 
(a) (b) (c) cr — ‘ 
Line 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Ruling grade....+1.8% 1.0% 0.825% +0.5% +0.5% +.5% 
Length of line 
errr 106.6 106.8 115.73 116.6 116.6 116.6 


Time on road..9h. 11m. 10h. 18m. 10h. 18m. 10h, 19m. 9h. 15m. 9h. 15m. 
Locomotive .... G-Mallet G-1 Mallet G-1 Mallet G-Mallet E-5Con. E-4Con. 





TOE seccccssn 80500 107900 107900 80500 6500 55900 
Tonnage ....... 1970 2880 3375 3610 2890 2485 
Train Expense Per Mile 
WRG ccccvcces $0.439 $0.494 $0.470 $0.440 $0.364 $0.360 
PE: gen keqndad 0.822 1.335 1.335 1.070 0.892 0.721 
Lubricants ..... 0.018 0.018 0.018 0.018 0.018 0.018 
WH séasaseae 0.061 0.087 0.087 0.078 0.065 0.061 
Other supplies.. 0.021 0.021 0.021 0.021 0.021 0.021 
Pere $1.361 $1.955 $1.931 $1.627 $1.360 $1.181 


Records were available for the G-Mallet Locomotive 
operating over the district, an average of which gave a 
fuel cost of $0.822 per train mile. For this same train 
over the same district, theoretical calculation on fuel con- 
sumption by the method explained above gave a cost of 
$0.782. Therefore in order to bring the calculated cost 
to the record cost, an increase of 5.1 per cent was neces- 
sary, and this increase was used on all other calculated 
costs for this district, whether on the present or proposed 
lines. The theoretical calculation of fuel costs, when 
applied on all lines alike would give accurate relative 
comparisons, but since it is desirable to conform as nearly 
as possible to actual operating statistics, this adjustment 
was made. 

In Table 3, 4.43 hrs. is shown as the time standing, 
waiting for meets, etc. Records were available for the 
average time on road for the present operated line. The 
calculated running time was 4.43 hrs. less than this. For 
the proposed line of lower grade and a less number of 
trains, this last time would probably not be so great, but 
to be on the safe side, it is taken as the same and fuel 
consumption is calculated on that basis. 

The application of the above outlined method in deter- 
mining the train mile costs, as shown in Table No. 4, 
brings out rather interesting points, some of which are 
as follows: 

Following the reduction of a district to a lower maxi- 
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1 ABLE NO. 5—GENERAL SUMMARY SHOWING METHOD OF SI 
Study No. 1 2 3 
Present 1% 0.825% 
operated along along 

Description of items line present line present line 
Length of line in miles—through freight 106.6 106.8 115.73 
Maximum gracde—through freight S.B. 1.8 N.B. 1.5¢ 1% 0.825% 
Degrees of angle—throvgh freight. 4,890 4,719 5,983 
Rise and fall in fect—through freight 1,755 1,588 1,597 
Locomotives to be used—through freight G- Mallet G-1 Mallet G-1 Mallet 

E-3 Helper 
Tonnage ver train—-through freight... 1.970 2,880 3,375 
Tonnage threugh freight each way per day 19,000 10,000 10,006 
Tennage through freight for year a aaa tal 7,306,000 7,300,000 7,300,000 
Through freight locomotive trips....... see , 3,796 2,535 2,163 
Through freight Iecomctive miles + are 395,061 270,738 250,324 
Through freight train expense per train mile...... 1.361 not incl 1.955 1.931 

Operating costs helper 
Rental to be paid ses ) 0 0 
Damage to track—through freight $137,996 $121,372 $119,154 
Damage to track—passenger ........ A — 35,329 35,396 38,355 
Damage to track—local freight 5,038 5,048 5.470 
Increase in other damage to property 0 221 10,106 
Repairs to locomotives—thrcugh freight 239,986 148,040 136,877 
Repaiis to lecomotives—passenger eens 30,380 30,437 32,982 
Repairs to locomotives—local freight ~e 10,737 10,757 11,657 
Depreciation—through freight locomotives. . ‘ 8,470 36,450 36,450 
Repairs to cars—through freight ....... aden 144,750 144,520 156,427 
Repairs to cars—passenget 13,198 13,223 14,328 
Repairs to cars—-local freight .. 720 2,744 2,974 
Transportation expense——through freight 610,438 529,293 483,376 
Transportation expense—passenger 94,627 94,804 102,731 
Transportation expense—local freight 35,134 35.200 3&,143 
Telegraph and station expense 7.450 7.450 7.450 
Taxes on added! length 0 -40 9,130 
Curvature through freight 83,099 62,126 70,731 
Curvature passencer 15,369 14,832 18.805 
Curvature lecal freight 2.773 2.676 3.292 
Helper service Incl. above 0 0 
Total for operatior 1,477,513 1,294,789 1,298,538 
Estimated cost cf project 0 4,383,896 5,482,167 
\dd 15% for discount 0 657,584 822,325 
Cest of equipment a“ rT 423,497 860,000 860,000 
Total cnst 423,497 5,901,480 7,164,492 
Interest at 5° 21,175 95.074 358,225 
fotal operating cost including interest 1,498,628 1.589.863 ] 

Deduct acct. credit r business 105,126 
Net operation 1.498.688 1.484.743 1.551.64 

Net gain over pres line for year 
For present traft« 13,945 52,955 
For 50% increase in traff« 178,804 129,992 
For 100% increase in traft 339.102 8.382 

St Ne x 
_— 
% Detour 1% 

Description of iten Plan E modified line Plan F Tian G 
Length of line in miles—through freight 116.6 107.9 114.0 114.0 
Maximum erede through freicht 0.5% 1% 0.5% 0.5% 
Degrees of anal threu freight —- 3,002 4,608 2,803 2.803 
Rise and fall in feet--through freight 1,195 1,580 1,195 1,195 
l«ecomotives t use through freight E-4 Loco (5-1-Matlet G-Mallet (j- Mallet 

-3 Helper 
Tonnage per trai thre h freight 2.485 2,880 3.610 3,333 
lonnage through freight each way per day 10.000 10,00€ 10,000 10.000 
Fonnage through freight for vear 7,300,006 7,300,000 7.300.000 7,300,000 
Through freight locometive trips 2,938 2,535 2,022 2,190 
Throvaeh freight kcomotive miles 342,571 273,527 230.508 49 660 
Through freight t n expense per train mile 7.181 1.812 1.627 : 1.320 

Operating ¢ t 
Rental te be paid $114,722 ( $il4 $114,722 
Damage to tra th freight 74.722 122,622 71, 74.846 
Dan to trac 38.483 35.760 35. 35.654 
Dar to trac local fre t 5.203 5.100 5. 5.085 
Increase in ether ise to propert 53,2897 1,43! 51, 51.019 
Repair ol n h 1 freight 9 6 19.565 125.7 136.165 
Repairs t comotive t 31.372 10.751 0.659 30.659 
he rs to locomotive freight 1,088 10,868 U,836 10,836 
De eciatior thre h freight locomotives 4.861 36,450 >.148 5,148 
Re i to ¢ through freight 157.959 146.009 4.002 154,090 
xe rs to car | enge 13,629 13,359 319 13.319 
R to cars—local freight 829 2.773 765 765 
| rtotion } freight 104.576 495.631 75037 "483 
Transportati ‘ ssenger 17.716 95.781 95.49 ‘497 
: portat e ‘ local freight 36,281 35.563 35.458 35.458 
Tele Dead at ‘ ‘ 40.604 9.687 40,604 40.604 
l ? 1 c 48.690 1.300 16.090 if non 
( \ r throu f t 8.627 60.664 ( 7" 3 
( rv re ‘ ] 5 14.483 6OR6 10.686 
( iture—local 041 613 1.928 1.928 
Helper se r 30.000 30,000 iniy 
Pot f t 1,318,611 1,300,418 1.282.569 1.301.877 
Estimated « t t 8.983 4.968.974 4.960.838 4.960.838 
\dd 1 t t 836,847 640,34 639.1 2¢ 639.126 
Cost of equ ent 13.074 260.00 ’ IS7 2ec 
Total « t 6.658.904 5.769.320 5 57.349 5.157.349 
Interest t 5 332.945 88.466 37.867 37.267 
Nae me it n ‘ nterest 651.556 1.588.884 1.540.436 559.744 

edux ‘ ‘ e ne ness 129.120 105.120 9.1% 129,120 
Net operatior 436 1,483,764 1,411,316 1,430,624 

Net «s ’ ve e f veat 
Fe present traffic 3.748 14,924 87.37 & O64 
For th increase a 0.478 180,089 370.720 
For 10 im se traffic 528,692 340,694 658.059 
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mum grade, the locomotive being loaded for the grade 
in question, there results an increase both in the time on 
the road and the fuel cost per train mile. For the Present 
Operated Line, Col. 1, Table 4, the time on road is 9 hr. 
11 min., and when the grade is reduced to 1.0 per cent 
the time is 10 hr. 18 min., an increase of more than one 
hour. Both estimates are for Mallet locomotives, the 
only difference being that one is larger and handles more 
tons. For fuel consumption per train mile, comparison 
must be made with the same locomotives. Table 4, Col. 1 
for the G-Mallet locomotive on the 1.8 per cent district, 
shows a fuel cost of $0.822 and Col. + shows a fuel cost 
of $1.07 per train mile for the same locomotive on a 0.5 
per cent district, or an increase of 30 per cent. The 
reason for this will be clearly set out when a table, similar 
to table No. 3, of locomotive performance is prepared for 
each locomotive. This will show that for the 0.5 per cent 
line, the locomotive is working on the ruling grade more 
than double the distance required for the higher grade 
lines. 

In considering problems of this kind, undue weight is 
sometimes given to the item of wages of crew, and little 
attention is given to the variation in fuel costs for the 
different conditions. Referring again to Table 4, it will 
be seen that for the Present Operated Line, Col. 1, wages 
amount to $0.439 while for Col. 2, where the length of 
line is practically the same and the time is one hour longer, 
wages amount to $0.494 or an increase of $0.055 per 
train mile. On the other hand, fuel cost, as shown above, 
may have a variation as great as 30 per cent for different 
lines, which in this case is $0.25 and almost five times as 
much as the difference in wages. It will be seen that 
both these items are against the line of lower grade, and 
must be offset by the added tonnage per train. 

In making a complete analysis of an operating district. 
to select the most economical line, there are a number of 
other items to be considered, a full discussion of which 
would be too voluminous for a paper of this kind. How- 
ever, in order to demonstrate the method that has been 
used for the tabulation of results of studies. Table No. 5 
has been prepared. While the lines in question for each 
study are not definitely described, and results shown are 
not necessarily exactly those developed in the studies, 
this table being for demonstration of method only, it is 
thought that it will serve the purpose as well as definite 
data 

in this table are listed results for 15 studies, the first 
being for operation on the present operated line and the 
remainder for different lines or different motive power 
and train load. The difference between the operating 
cost for the present line and the sum of the operating 
cost and interest on investment for the proposed lines 
shows the annual net gain (or loss) for present traffic 
aml also for a 50 per cent and 100 per cent increase in 
tralie. All other things being equal, the line to be chosen 
an recommended for adoption would naturally be the 
showing the greatest net gain for present and future 
traihe, so it is thought that no particular advantage would 
e gained from a discussion of these results in detail. 
However, a very careful study of the data shown in this 
ta' le should be made before any recommendation is made, 
use there are several other items which are very 
irtant, though they can not be stated definitely in 
rs. Some of the more important of these will be 
ioned and discussed briefly. 

lime on the Road—Study No. 6 shows slightly over one 
less running time for a trip over the district than study No. 
- t is likely that in actual operation there would be a greater 
. due to a less number of trains, but, considering only the 


ur saving, some value certainly could be placed on the 
S 2 resulting from the use of the total number of cars for this 


make a rough comparison of this for the year, there will be 
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approximately 200,000 car trips over the district which, at a saving 
of one hour per trip, results in a saving of 8,350 car days, which 
at $1 gives $8,350. 

2. Standing Time—In addition to the above, it is estimated 
roughly that 40 per cent of the time lost by through freight trains 
in standing is in waiting for passenger trains. With the use of 
the 0.5 per cent detour, which is designed only for use of through 
freights (passenger trains using present line), there would result 
this saving in time. This would be reflected in the consumption 
of fuel, earlier release of equipment and an added attraction for 
traffic which is of a competitive nature. A rough estimate of the 
saving in fuel on the basis used in the main body of the estimate, 
shows $11,550, and the saving in the use of cars of $14,800. Noth- 
ing definite can be stated in regard to the increase in traffic that 
would result from the, saving of time on the road, but this no doubt 
would attract considerable traffic now moving over other lines. 

3. Repairs to Locomotives and Cars.—Repairs are calculated 
on a milage basis and based on records of operation over the heavy 
grades of the present line. In the present report, the same rate 
per mile has been used on all lines due to the absence of detinite 
proof to the contrary. The rates used are: 


Locomotive repairs—G-Mallet ............... 0.5454 
Freight cars 3610 x .00023 x 0.8 ............ 0.6642 
ee Tet PLE hn cdhicnebaxkas otakansis 1.2096 


For obvious reasons, repairs would be lighter for the lower and 
more uniform grade than for the choppy grade of the present line. 
If we could say these repairs would be decreased 10 per cent, 
which seems quite conservative, this would result in a saving of 
$0.121 per train mile, which for the 235,765 train miles would be 
$28,528. 

4. Proper balance of through Freight Train Loads.—The engine 
district on the north is now on a 0.5 per cent basis and the district 
on the south can with a reasonable expenditure and good economic 
showing, be brought to the 0.5 per cent grade. Bringing this dis- 
trict to a 0.5 per cent gr rade would permit the og of three 
consecutive engine districts on the basis of a 0.5 per cent grade, 
which would reduce the cost and increase the efficiency of opera- 
tion due to saving of time on the road, maintaining uniform train 
loads through terminals and permit the shifting of power from 
one district to another. 


5. Permanency of 0.5 Per Cent Line.—As time goes on it is 
reasonable to assume that if not now, a time will come when traffic 
will justify the necessary expenditure to obtain the 0.5 per cent 
grade line in. preference to the 1.0 per cent line. Should the 1.0 
per cent line be built, it would only be justified up to a certain 
density of traffic, and would then become a burden on operation 
and a hindrance to the hope of later being able to build the 0.5 
per cent grade line. 

Since the report on this particular investigation is more 
for the description of method of attack rather than any 
specific data on the particular project, it might be worth 
while to set out some of the main features and conclusions 
of the study, even though some have already been 
mentioned. 

1. No unit of cost has been used to account for the difference 
in rise and fall for the lines in question. 

The basis for train operation cost is the time on the read and 
the calculated fuel consumption. ; ; 
3. The basis of calculation of fuel consumed is the total foot 
pounds of energy delivered at the draw bar for the. trip over the 
district. ’ 

4. The running time from start to stop is obtained from the 
velocity-distance diagram and is the length of the run divided by 
the average height of the diagram (which according to the scale 
used is the average velocity). 

5. Calculated units are tied into actual operating units by a 
calculation on the operated line, and the per cent of difference used 
on all lines studied. ; ; a 

6. Errors in assumptions of items will be practically eliminated 
due to the same method being used on ali lines and final results 
being correlated. ; 

7. In case of a doubtful item, give the benefit to present oper- 
ated line and require the proposed line to show a gain in spite of it. 

Following are some observations on the results ob- 
tained. All of these have no doubt been experienced by 
railway operators, but the reasons for them may not have 
been so apparent. 

1. The record cost of fuel per train mile on an operated line 
will not apply to the same locomotive on another line, even though 
tonnage is adjusted for the grade in question. 

2. Reduction of a line to a lower grade and loading the loco- 
motive for the lower grade will result in a longer time on the road 
and a greater fuel cost per train mile. 

3. Differences in fuel costs per train mile will be several times 
greater than the difference in wages of crew, when a line is reduced 
to a lower grade. 
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Railroad Correspondence 


and Its Possibilities 
By George E. Schneider 


HE commercial agent of one of the railroads in 
the Southeast recently wrote the following letter 
to a shipper: 

“The Elite Distributing Company, 
“New Orleans, La. 

“I beg to say L & N 6711, packing cases for the Jobbers Supply 
Co., Charleston, S. C., which was forwarded from New Orleans 
June 27th, reached destination June 30th and was delivered July 
2nd.” 

This letter was a step in the right direction. It shows 
a desire on the part of the commercial agent to transmit 
the story of a good service to the shipper and thereby 
cultivate good will and encourage future business. But, 
as the letter is analyzed does it not appear that the sit- 
uation offered a real opportunity for salesmanship, from 
the railroad point of view, of which advantage was not 
taken? The action it wanted to induce, principally the 
routing of future cars, was not even mentioned. 

It would have taken only another minute to add a sales 
clincher. A salesman of commodities other than transpor- 
tation would hardly have omitted the selling argument. 
Neither would the commercial agent, if he were talking to 
the shipper face to face, but when he wrote the letter his 
conversational habits forsook him. If this railroad had a 
correspondence supervisor, with a “nose” for the selling 
features involved, he would no doubt have caught this 
omission and have so explained the situation to the com- 
mercial agent that his future letters would be more com- 
plete and his work more effective. There is no reason of 
course why the letters of a commercial agent, like those 
of any other salesman, should not work for him when 
he is unable to make his calls in person. 

Correspondence is receiving more than ordinary atten- 
tion on the part of executives and managers, as business 
concerns are being judged to a large extent by the char- 
acter of their letters. Realizing this tendency, wide awake 
executives are insisting that the correspondence emanat- 
ing from their offices reflect and uphold the prestige of 
their organizations and be not out of harmony with estab- 
lished policies. 

To accomplish this purpose a well defined control is 
placed upon all letter writing activities through the 
medium of correspondence supervisors, stenographic 
manuals, special training of correspondents and through 
departmental conferences. When it is considered that a 
firm’s letters reach a larger number of customers and 
prospects than do salesmen, it may be realized how im- 
perative it is that the impressions made by these written 
messages should not only forestall criticism, but should 
be drafted so as to assist in developing institutional good 
will. Recently in looking over several hundred letters from 
concerns of all sizes and in many kinds of business, the 
difference between the various types of correspondence 
was obvious and striking. The outstanding lack of those 
letters that could stand improvement was the freedom 
of any thought of “selling” the house. It appeared that 
the attitude of the different writers was simply that of 
having a task to perform and the quicker it was finished, 
without being intentionally discourteous, the quicker val- 
uable time could be directed towards the accomplishment 
of something worth while. Most of the letters began with 
the usual acknowledgment of “favors received and duly 
noted” and ended with the customary “thanks for your 
inquiry (or order) and trusting to be favored, etc.,” which 

clearly indicated a routine, stereotyped correspondence 
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habit. Of course the majority of the larger, national organi. 
zations, particularly on correspondence from their maip 
offices, gave evidence of an internal effort towards corre. 
spondence improvement. You could sense an implied 
deference to the importance of the customer. The most 
noticeable exceptions among these larger organizations 
were the railroads. It seemed an unfortunate co-inci- 
dence that most of their letters showed a lack of some 
correspondence detail, a consideration of which would 
have improved them very materially. 

This brings up the thought that the railroads as a whole, 
notwithstanding the fact that correspondence plays as 
large, or a larger part, in their relations with the public 
than is the case with most other industries, and where the 
carefully written letters could be used with telling effect, 
are not giving this phase of their activities the attention 
it deserves. The railways are apparently making little 
systematic effort, either by supervision or training, to lift 
their correspondence to the level of that of other organ- 
izations of similar size and importance, or even to the 
level of the efficiency of the operating routine of some of 
their other departmental activities. 

Railroads are not beginning to use the postal service 
as they should for the purpose of getting business. They 
are depending too much on the foot work of their solici- 
tors. They are not keeping pace with other business con- 
cerns in the important matter of routine correspondence, 
as may be easily seen by a random comparison of railroad 
letters with those of other industries. If this were a 
situation difficult to overcome there would be ample ex- 
cuse for indifference, but improvement would be easy 
and in very much greater proportion than the effort in- 
volved in securing it. 

The specimen letter quoted at the beginning of this 
article is not to be construed as a “horrible” example. 
Its motive is to be commended and indicates considerable 
initiative on the part of the writer. Even so, it fell short 
of its opportunities. Redrafted it might read like this: 
“The Elite Distributing Co., 

New Orleans. 


“Gentlemen: I am glad to tell you that L & N 6711, packing 
cases for the Jobbers Supply Co., Charleston, S. C., which was for- 
warded from New Orleans June 27, reached destination June 0 
and was delivered July 2nd. 

“Many thanks for routing this car over our line. I think you 
will agree that the service was good, but this is the schedule we 
usually maintain between New Orleans and Charleston and I hope 
you will instruct that future business for this and other destina- 
— <" the Southeast be routed in connection with the X Y Z 

ailroad.” 


When it is considered that almost every clerk in the 
various railroad offices writes his own letters and that 
these letters are frequently the only point of contact be- 
tween the railroad and the individual to whom they are 
addressed, and automatically convey the attitude and 
policy of the railroad itself to the addressee, it would seem 
to be a worth-while investment for the railroads to insti- 
tute a comprehensive control of correspondence. This 
could be done by gradually building up the understanding 
on the part of their clerical forces of the important part 
that correspondence plays, not only in molding the public’s 
opinions and building up that intangible thing known as 
good will, but in the more immediate and practical con- 
sideration of securing immediate business, which in the 
final analysis is the factor that pays wages and dividends. 

The experiment of a trained correspondent, who at the 
same time understood some of the fundamentals of sa'es- 
manship, to supervise and standardize railroad letter writ- 
ing, would certainly be worth trying. Such a man would 
more than justify himself immediately and be a reve'a- 
tion after a few months’ work in any part of a railro::|’s 
many correspondence activities. 
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A testimonial dinner to Sir Henry Thornton, president of 
the Canadian National, was tendered by executive officers of the 
company in Montreal on the evening of February 21. 


The annual dinner of the American Railway Engineering 
Association which will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on Wednesday evening, March 11, will be addressed by James 
C. Davis, director general of the United States Railroad 
Administration, and Frank H. Alfred, president of the Pere 
Marquette. A number of special features will also be intro- 
duced at this dinner. The addresses will be broadcast. 


E. W. Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacific, was the 
principal speaker at the annual dinner of the New York Traffic 
Club on February 21. He sketched the history of the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National, referring to his company’s 
interest is the latter as the largest taxpayer in Canada, and told 
of the close relationship existing between Canadian and American 
railways; he closed with an optimistic prophesy for the future of 
Canada and its railroads. 


Harry Harmount of the Harmount Tie & Lumber Company, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, has been elected treasurer of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers in place of E. E. 
Boehne, manager of sales of the International Creosoting & 
Construction Company, Galveston, Tex., who was elected to 
this position at the annual convention of this association in 
Chicago on February 6, as reported in the Railway Age of 
February 14, page 415, but who has been unable to serve. 


Under the terms of a bill recently introduced in the senate 
of the Idaho Legislature, the governor of that state would be 
empowered to spend $20,000 of state funds in a survey to de- 
termine the practicability of a railroad 250 miles long to con- 
nect north and south Idaho. The contemplated line would 
start at Centerville, about 25 miles from Boise, and would 
extend north via Grimes Pass, Deadwood River; Pine Basin 
and Salmon River to Stites, which is the southern terminus of 
the Clearwater Short Line of the Northern Pacific. 


Soo Line Offers Prizes for Shop Ideas 


Six prizes totalling $100 have been offered by the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie to its employees in the 
car and locomotive departments for the best ideas for improv- 
ing and facilitating shop practice. First prizes of $25, second 
prizes of $15 and third prizes of $10 are offered to the em- 
ployees of each department. The competition will close on 
April 1. 


Cost of War to Mexican Railways 


Losses aggregating approximately $4,000,000 were suffered by 
the National Railways of Mexico on account of raids by revolu- 
tionists during the 10-year period from 1914 to 1924, according to 
a report by E. O. Llano, a director of the railway. The report 
was submitted to President Calles of Mexico for use in deciding 
whether to continue government operation of the National Rail- 
ways or to return them to private owners. According to the re- 
port, the railways as a whole are in fairly good condition and 
adequately supplied with rolling stock. This is said to be particu- 
larly true of the trunk lines leading to the border terminals of 
Laredo, Tex., and El Paso. 


Canadian Government Railways and 
Ships Owe Government $154,000,000 


The Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Govern- 
men! Merchant Marine were the principal debtors to the Do- 
Min‘on in the fiscal year of 1923-24, according to the report 
of the Auditor-General of Canada tabled in the House of Com- 
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mons last week. The government transportation systems 
owed the Dominion in the fiscal year 1923-24 more than $154,- 
000,000, which was an increase of $53,000,000 over the previous 
fiscal year. The Department of Railways and Canals was a 
little over $55,000 in arrears, which was one-third of the ar- 
rears in 1921. 


Inspect Sites for Los Angeles Station 


Five sites for the proposed union passenger terminal at Los 
Angeles, Cal., were lately inspected by the citizens’ committee 
of that city, of which William G. McAdoo, former director gen- 
eral of railroads, is a member. The locations being considered 
are the Plaza in the business district, the Southern Pacific sta- 
tion, the Pacific Electric station at Sixth and Main streets, an 
area adjacent to the Los Angeles river at Sixth and Seventh 
streets and another on North Broadway. The committee was 
appointed by the railroaad commission of California to assist 
in solving the union terminal problem which has been before 
the public for many years. 


Report of Locomotive Inspection Bureau 


The Bureau of Locomotive Inspection of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission inspected 6,298 locomotives during 
January, of which 3,054 were found defective and 354 were 
ordered out of service, according to the commission’s monthly 
report to Congress on the condition of railroad equipment. 
The Bureau of Safety during the month inspected 99,425 
freight cars, of which 3,265 were found defective and 2,137 
passenger cars, of which 24 were found defective. Thirteen 
cases involving 36 violations of the safety appliance acts 
were transmitted in January to various United States attorneys 
for prosecution. During the year 1924, 31,446 locomotives 
were inspected, of which 14,617, or 46 per cent, were found 
defective. 


Manitoba Wants More Taxes from C. N. R. 


It was announced in Winnipeg by Premier John Bracken 
of Manitoba that that province’s suit against the Canadian 
National seeking a return on the gross earnings of the system 
within the province and payment in full of claims due under 
the Taxation of Railways Act would be pressed, and that 
Herbert J. Symington, counsel for the province, has been asked 
to obtain a decision as soon as possible. Although certain 
tax payments under the act have been made by the railway 
to the Manitoba government, the latter deems the amounts 
paid as insufficient. The case hinges on the point whether 
the Canadian National, being owned by the government, is 
exempt from taxation altogether. Mr. Symington stated he 
was awaiting from the railways answers to a series of ques- 
tions he had submitted to them on this subject. 


“All Alive in ’25!” 


This is the slogan of the Safety Department of the Long Island 
Railroad, as set forth in the latest circular of the department. 
The discipline and morale of forces of the Long Island having 
resulted in going eight months, in one year, without a fatal acci- 
dent to an employee, the fact is characterized as a very good 
reason for united efforts now to do the same thing for twelve 
months. Continuing, the circular says: 

What do you owe to yourself? “Self Preservation.” To your 
family, the moral obligation of protection to yourself and to them. 

The big idea for 1925 is one we can all accept—the hope and 
belief that when the Old Year Passes Out in December, 1925 we 
can say, “Thank God, every Long Island Railroad man is still 
alive”! 

A “Score Board” record of lost time injuries is called for, to be 
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their ownership of stockyards. Although five years have 
elapsed since the “big five” packers were ordered to dispose 
of their stockyard holdings, they have disposed of less 1 
one-fourth of the par value of such holdings. Armour & 
and Swift & Co. are the principal packers still holding |: 
interests in stockyard companies. 

The report summarizes briefly the 
ests involved in the question of packer 
called unrelated lines, particularly canned 
general groceries 
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Program of Signal Section Meeting 


The following is the program of the principal discussions t 
be held at the meeting of the Signal Section of the American 
way Association, at Drake Hotel, Chicago, on March 12 and 

Thursday morning: Reports of sub-committee on regulations; oj 
Committee 2 on mechanical interlocking; of Special committee 
on highway crossing protection, and of Committee 5 on instruc- 
tions. 

Thursday afternoon: Committee 4, direct current automatic 
block signaling; Committee 6, designs; Committee 11, chemicals 
Committee 8, alternating current automatic block signaling; Com- 
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mittee 9, overhead and underground lines; Committee 10, 
signaling practice. Also on Thursday afternoon there is 
scheduled a paper on the relation of airbrakes to automatic 
in control. 
[he only two items thus far scheduled for Friday are the report 
of Committee 1, on economics of railway signaling, and papers 
on train operation by signal indication. 


“Always Be Careful” 


The foregoing is the title of Educational Bulletin No. 8, a two- 
color poster, 18 in. by 24 in., which has been prepared by the 
Section of the American Railway Association, and for 
which Secretary J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey street, New York City, 
will receive orders until March 10. If the railroads order as 
many as 3,000 copies of this poster the cost will be 4 cents a 
copy: if 10,000 copies, 3 cents a copy. The substance of the mes- 
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sage on the poster is to the effect that 522 railroad employees in 


he United States were killed in 1923 by being struck by locomo- 
es or cars, and 793 injured; and 24 were killed and 2,571 in- 
ed in the same period while operating hand brakes. The poster 


bears three large halftone engravings illustrating the dangers re- 


red to. One of these pictures is shown herewith. 


Fatal Collision at Manhattan Transfer 


a rear collision of westbound passenger trains on the Penn- 
inia Railroad at Manhattan Transfer, N. J., on the morning 
Tuesday, February 24, about 9:35, three employees were killed 
nine employees and 23 passengers were injured. Train No. 

>, the Atlantic Coast Line Express, standing at the station, was 
into at the rear by train No. 219, crushing the rear car of the 
ling train, which was a dining car; and overturning that car 
the colliding locomotive. Two men who were coupling hose 

e forward end of the standing train were instantly killed and 
k in the kitchen of the dining car was crushed to death, his 

somewhat burned, being extricated only after five hours’ 

Some of the injured were scalded when the dining car 
turned, by water from the kitchen tanks. Five of the injured 
vees were sent to hospitals, but a statement issued by the 

id said that none of the injured passengers required medical 

on 


trains consisted wholly of steel cars. The locomotive of 
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No. 219 was an electric motor. From train 185 the electric motor 
had just been cut off. 

Five miles an hour is the highest speed allowed within the yard 
limits of this station, but the locomotive of No. 219 crushed the 
dining car for 15 ft. or more, indicating that the speed must have 
been much above the limit. 

The dining car took fire, but the flames were soon extinguished 
with buckets of water. Extinguishers from the station waiting 
rooms were used, but were not sufficient. 

Motorman Joseph A. Keilt and his helper jumped off, and Keilt 
escaped severe injury. The helper had to go to the hospital. Keilt 
was indicted on Wednesday on a charge of manslaughter and was 
held in $10,000 bail. His case will come before the Grand Jury 
of Hudson County, New Jersey. He made a statement to the 
effect that he duly applied the brakes, but that they did not 
check the speed; and the president of the New Jersey Public 
Utility Commission is quoted as being inclined to accept the state- 
ment, conjecturing that the angle cock next behind the locomotive 
had accidentally become closed. Witnesses are quoted as saying 
that as the train approached the point of collision the drivers of 
the locomotive were seen to be locked while on the cars the brakes 
were not holding. 


Three Enginemen of the Glacier Park Limited 


The three men here shown, Messrs. John, Frank and Wil- 
liam Maher, have served the Great Northern Railway 129 
years, an average of 43 years each, and their ages aggregate 
178 years, believed to be a record for brothers in the same 
service. They are all locomotive engineers on trains No, 3 





The Maher Brothers 


Frank, William, John 


Left to Right: 


and No. 4. In the order of the faces shown in the photograph, 
the respective ages, the years of service and the age at en- 
trance are: 


0 GS ae 59 45 14 
William wba pate 55 38 17 
SE” wehbe (aseanee 64 46 18 


They began as call boys or helpers. John and William run 
on the Willmar division and Frank on the Fergus Falls di- 
vision. 


Sir Henry Thornton on Canadian Politics 


A statement on his position with respect to the leaders of 
the three main parties in the Canadian Parliament was made 
last week by Sr Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian 
National, speaking in Montreal. 

“There is a good deal of talk about politics in the railway, 
or the absence of them. Much depends upon who is doing the 
talking. I am convinced that the leaders of the three political 
parties in Canada want politics kept out of the railway and 
they are quite sincere in this desire. Insofar as the govern- 
ment is concerned the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Railways have in no sense endeavored to hamper me with 
political interference. In the heat of a political battle there is 
always a tendency to draw in the railway. That is a mere 
detail. The point is that it is not done with studied intent by 
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any of these leaders. My job is to sit tight and keep every- 
body where they belong. There are a certain number of peo- 
ple, I think a small majority, who will accuse this or any other 
administration of doing something it should not do. That 
minority, I think, we may safely ignore.” 

There were different schools of thought n Canada concern- 
ing the freight rates question, said Sir Henry. In the West 
there was the feeling that the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement 
should be restored in its entirety, but such feeling was prob- 
ably not so strong in the East. He said he had no quarrel 
with that agreement, but Canada could not continually re- 
duce freight and passenger rates and simultaneously and con- 
tinually increase net earnings. Left to itself, the growth of 
the gross earnings of the Canadian National would be slow 
but steady, although he did not think Canada was going to 
have any large increase in that respect. Railway income 
would increase in proportion to the prosperity of the country. 


Delegates to International 
Railway Congress in London 


A number of railroads have chosen their delegates to the Inter- 
national Railway Congress in London this June. Several railroads, 
which hold memberships in the International Association, are not 
planning to send delegates to the London meeting. Others have 
not yet named their delegates. The following list of American 
railroad men who will attend the London meeting is, therefore, 
preliminary : 

H. J. Forster, secretary and treasurer, American Railway Association. 

W. G. Besler, president, Central of New Jersey. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age. 

Dr. Julius Parmelee, director, Bureau of Railway Economics. 

S. M. Felton, president, Chicago Great Western. 

W. R. Scott, president, Southern Pacific, Texas Lines. 

J. T. Wallis, chief of motive power, Pennsylvania. 

J. W. Roberts, general superintendent of transportation, Eastern region, 
Pennsylvania. 

H. M. Carson, general superintendent, Central Pennsylvania division, 
Pennsylvania. 

H. E. Newcomet, general superintendent, Lake division, Pennsylvania 

W. C. Cushing, engineer of standards, Pennsylvania. 

Agnew T. Dice, president, Reading. 

R. B. Abbott, assistant general superintendent, Reading. 

S. T. Wagner, chief engineer, Reading. 

G. J. Ray, chief engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

Colonel J. T. Loree, vice-president and general manager, Delaware & 
Hudson. 

A. C. Needles, president, Norfolk & Western. 

W. J. Jenks, vice-president (operation), Norfolk & Western. 

C. S. Churchill, vice-president (purchases, real estate and valuation), 
Norfolk & Western. 

. E. Crawford, general manager, Norfolk & Western. 

W. P. Wiltsee, chief engineer, Norfolk & Western. 

A. Kearney, superintendent of motive power, Norfolk & Western. 

E. W. Beatty, K. C., president, Canadian Pacific (probably). 

Donald Rose, European traffic agent, Central of Georgia. 

Sir Henry W. Thornton, president, Canadian National. 

S. J. Hungerford, vice-president, Canadian National. 

A. E. Warren, general manager, Canadian National. 

R. A. C. Henry, director, Bureau of Economics, Canadian National. 

E. P. Mallory, director, Bureau of Statistics, Canadian National. 


Of the above, Messrs. Wallis, Cushing, Wagner, Ray and Loree 
will present reports to the congress. Messrs. Forster, Besler, 
Parmelee, Dunn, Felton and Scott will attend as representatives 
of the American Railway Association. Names of other delegates 
to the congress will be published in the Railway Age when notice 
is received of their appointment. : 


Canadian Railways Minister Asks 
Parliament to Leave Rates Alone 


Almost an entire day of the Canadian House of Commons this 
week was devoted to discussion of a motion “that in‘ the opinion 
of this House, the mountain freight scale should be abolished, 
insofar as it is reflected in standard mileage rates, class rates and 
commodity rates.” Before a vote on the issue could be taken 
Monday evening E. M. Macdonald, Minister of National Defence, 
moved the adjournment of the debate “so that before the matter 
comes up again, or before the government deals with the question 
in a general way, we may have the advantage of further in- 
formation.” 

A statement on the position of the Federal Government in regard 
to equalization of freight rates throughout Canada was made in 
the debate by George P. Graham, Minister of Railways and Canals, 
who spoke, in part, as follows: 
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“This question of freight rates is most embarrassing and most 
technical. Although I have been in the Railway Department at 
different times for a great many years, I profess to know mighty 
little about it. It is something any person can take up in his own 
locality and feel that the rate is not fair. At the present time 
railway rates are not in a satisfactory condition—everybody admits 
that. The Railway Act says there should be no unjust discrimina- 
tion, and it is claimed there has been discrimination. That matter 
is before the courts now. I think it is a serious mistake at this 
moment for any member of Parliament, or Parliament itself, to 
take too severe an attitude towards the railways. As far as the 
Canadian National Railways are concerned, there can be no ques- 
tion about there being no dividends on that road, and I want to call 
attention to the fact that every man in this House is a joint pro- 
prietor of the Canadian National Railways. I might add further 
that the revenues of the Canadian Pacific Railway, as well as 
those of the Canadian National Railway, all come out of the impost 
on the traffic, whether it be passenger or freight, so that there is 
not so much difference between the upkeep of the railways as some 
people sometimes imagine, 

“Although one is under private control or private ownership, 
yet it has no source of revenue except the pockets of the people 
who patronize it, and the Canadian National Railways is in the 
same position. * * * In fairness to the Canadian railways, | 
may say that they have this handicap that their fuel costs them 
more in a large section which they traverse than does fuel in the 
United States, and still on through traffic they have to compete 
with United States railways that can be run more cheaply. It 
has been said that Canadian railways should reduce rates of wages 
and other conditions have been mentioned. Rates of wages for 
men engaged in any employment in Canada will never go back to 
where they were before the war, and it is not in the best interest 
of the country that they should, because the standard _of living for 
men who work with their hands must be kept at a point where 
they will be able to live in comfort. We cannot do much in the 
line of reducing wages. Further than that, even if that was 
desired, Canadian railways and American railways are so inter- 
locked in their traffic that what applies to one side of the line 
must of necessity apply to the other, and I see no way of getting 
around that. * * *” 


Tue ATLANTIC City RAILROAD has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to abandon its 
line from Ocean City Junction to Sea Isle City, N. J., 8.1 miles. 








Track Near Top of Central Cordillera, Antoquia, Colombia 
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The hearing on a petition of western cattle shippers to lower 
livestock freight rates from the states west of the Mississippi river 
which ended in Kansas City, Mo., on February 7, will be resumed 
in Chicago on March 30 and a final hearing will be held in Gal- 
veston, Tex., on April 20. 


The ferry of the Long Island Railroad between its terminus at 
Long Island City, N. Y., and 34th street, Manhattan, is to go out 
of business at midnight on March 2. Since the diversion of the 
principal current of passenger traffic to the Pennsylvania station, 
New York, by way of the tunnel beneath the East River, the busi- 
ness of this ferry has fallen off, and for the past twelve months 
only one boat has been in use. The service was kept up only at 
a great loss, and the abandonment is approved by the State Transit 
Commission. This ferry was established in 1868, and was taken 
over by the Long Island, when that company absorbed a number 
of other railroad lines, under the presidency of Austin Corbin, 


The Illinois Central on February 21 ran four special trains car- 
rving 525 passengers, and two extra sections of the Panama 
Limited, to carry visitors to the Mardi Gras at New Orleans, La. 
Under the all-expense tour plan employed by the Illinois Central 
for Mardi Gras celebrations for several years past the special 
trains are parked within a short distance of tke heart of the city 
and the passengers are given during the layover all facilities of a 
hotel including laundry, pressing, cleaning, taxicabs, telegraph and 
dining car service. The tour includes automobile sight-seeing 
trips, steamboat excursions on the Mississippi river and sight-see- 
ing trips through the National Military Park at Vicksburg. A 
new feature of the plan this year is a two-day stopover at Hot 
Springs on the return. 


Maritime Provinces Again Protest 
Against C. N. R. Routing via New England 


In every session of the Canadian Parliament the Canadian 
National Railways are under the fire of members of both the 
House and the Senate, those members being largely confined 
to the opposition. J. B. M. Baxter of St. John, N. B., a cabi- 
net minister in the last Conservative administration at Ottawa, 
concluding the debate on the Throne Speech in the House 
last week, scolded the management of the government railway 
system for not exerting greater energy in having the freight 
it moved pass through Canadian, instead of United States 
ports. 

“Does the government realize our position in the Maritime 
provinces?” asked Mr. Baxter. “Does it realize that when we 
complained in this House of the shipment of automobiles 
through New London, Conn., we were first put off with ex- 
planations, and that explanations were then sent to the news- 
papers from the head of the government railways to the effect 
that they were doing everything in their power to carry out 
the bargain with the people of Canada, tnat every pound of 
freight should be routed by Canadian rails through Canadian 
ports, and that the Canadian National Railways were doing 
everything to implement the declaration of Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier? More than that, the St. John Telegraph-Journal sent 
two emissaries across Canada and they found shippers who de- 
clared that not only had they not routed their goods through 
American ports, but that they had never been asked by a 
representative of the Canadian National Railways to route 
them through Canadian ports. We had been led to believe 
by the very people in charge of the national railways that 
there was a deep-rooted hostility in the Western part of Can- 
to the use of the ports of the Eastern provinces, and now 
investigators find that the trouble is somewhere else. As 
the railway question generally, all I ask is that the heads 
he two railways shall be asked to sit in a conference and 
discuss the means by which a combination of the respective 
Systems may be operated more profitably and with less ex- 
pense.” 


otro pw 


The resignation of Mark W. Potter as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been accepted by the 
President effective on February 20, it was announced by the 
commission on that date. The Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce has taken no action regarding the confirma- 
tion of Thomas F. Woodlock, who was nominated by the 
President to succeed Mr. Potter, and it is understood that there 
will be no confirmation until after the new Senate comes 
in on March 4. 


Increased Divisions for K. C. M. & O. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, after a further hearing, 
has issued an order modifying the findings in its original order in 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient divisions case, which was 
enjoined by the courts. The commission now prescribes an in- 
crease in divisions to be accorded to that carrier by its connections 
somewhat less than the increases previously ordered. The findings 
are in part as follows: 

(1) That the general finding of the former report to the effect 
that the Orient is a necessary transportation agency, the efficient 
service of which should be continued in the public interest, should 
be affirmed; (2) that the Orient is operated with reasonable 
efficiency; (3) that its report of railway operating income for the 
year 1923 does not fairly reflect the results of normal operation, 
the revenues having been increased by temporary measures and its 
expenses for maintenance understated; (4) that its cost per unit, 
including use of capital, for the transportation of interstate joint 
freight traffic has been heretofore, is now, and for the immediate 
future will be, greater than that of its connections for handling 
the same joint traffic; (5) that the divisions of interstate joint 
freight rates, except as noted on traffic interchanged with its im- 
mediate connections, hereinafter named, are, and, since September 
15, 1922, have been, unjust, unreasonable and inequitable; (6) that 
just, reasonable and equitable divisions of such joint rates accruing 
to the Orient for the period since September 15, 1922, on traffic 
having origin or destination on the Orient, have been, and for the 
future will be, not less than the divisions accruing to the Orient 
on present bases, on traffic interchanged with the immediate con- 
nections, respectively, plus the following percentages, except in 
cases where the division accruing to the Orient is greater than 
the division accruing to its connection, in which cases the Orient 
should receive divisions which are not less than the divisions 
accruing to it under present bases, plus the same percentages of 
the divisions accruing to the said connections: 
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(7) that just, reasonable, and equitable divisions of such joint 
rates accruing to the said connecting lines for the period since 
September 15, 1922, on said traffic, have been, and for the future 
will be, the divisions accruing to said lines on present bases, less 
the amounts by which the divisions accruing to the Orient should 
be increased, as aforesaid; (8) and that on traffic as to which the 
Orient is an intermediate carrier the percentages should be one-half 
of those above named. 

An order will be entered requiring an adjustment of divisions 
for the past and for the future in accordance with the aforesaid 
findings. The order will not be applicable to divisions of rates 
subject to the differentials hereinbefore mentioned, either for the 
past or the future, or to divisions of rates subject to the aforesaid 
arbitraries except from and after March 31, 1925. 

The record does not support a conclusion that the divisions of 
interstate joint freight rates on traffic interchanges with the Clinton 
& Oklahoma Western or the Wichita Falls & Northwestern are, 
or will be inequitable. The line of the last-named company has 
since April 1, 1923, been operated as part of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas. If any of the divisions prescribed are believed to operate 
unreasonably, to the injury of any participating carrier, such 
situation may be called to the attention of the commission, 

Commissioner Hall dissents. 
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Representatives of the railroad labor organizations meeting in 
Chicago on February 20 decided to discontinue their support of 
the “Conference for Progressive Political Action,” which is spon- 
sored by Senator Robert M. LaFollette. Oi the 16 unions repre- 
sented, only three advocated continued support of the LaFollette 
party. It was decided to maintain a non-partisan attitude in 
political campaigns in the future. Withdrawal also of the Socialist 
party support from the LaFollette organization left the Wisconsin 


senator virtually without backers. 


\n eight-hour day for telegraphers on the Pennsylvania has 
been established by the Railroad Labor Board. According to the 
decision, eight consecutive hours’ work, exclusive of the meal hour, 
with certain exceptions, shall constitute a day’s work. At small 
non-telegraph or non-telephone agencies where service is inter- 
mittent, eight hours’ actual time on duty within a spread of 12 
hours shall constitute a day’s work. The rate of pay for over- 
time is to be one and one-half times the basic rate. The decision 
on the employees’ request for wage advances was withheld by the 
board until the receipt of additional information as to the wages 


now paid on the Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania and Its Telegraphers 

The conference between officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and representatives of its telegraphers, held in Philadelphia last 
week (Railway Age, February 21, page 484) was dissolved on 
Saturday; but the representatives to act on the permanent joint 
reviewing board had not been chosen, and another conference 1s 
to be held on March 9 

The railroad company announced after the conference that a 
memorandum of understanding to carry into effect the company’s 
plan of employee representation as a basis for future wage adjust- 
ments had been signed, providing for a joint reviewing committee, 
on which there will be eight men representing the telegraphers 
and the same number representing the management. This com- 
mittee will be a court of last resort and its operation will be like 
that of similar reviewing committees in other departments. 

The conference also worked out a schedule of meetings for the 
various committees. Informal discussion is said to have indicated 
that one of the first questions to be brought up will be a request 
for increased wages, two weeks’ annual vacation with pay and one 


day off each week 


Investigation of Labor Board Asked in Congress 


Charges that “certain members of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board are incompetent and inefficient, and that they have 
neglected their duties and have used the government funds for 
other than government business,” are made by Representative 
Mead of New York in a resolution introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentatives on February 23, calling for an investigation of the 
board and its “failure to protect the interests of the general public” 
by the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce. A 
few days before he had introduced a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation by a select committee appointed by the Speaker of the 
House from the members of the Sixty-Eighth Congress. 

The second resolution states that “I am also informed” that a 
“certain member” of the board is connected in a business way 
with a corporation dealing with railroad supplies, and that this 
member has been paid by said corporation certain sums of money 
for services rendered contrary to law; that certain members of 
the board, while en route to investigate a complaint filed with the 
board by railroad employees, accepted the offer of a carrier “to 
occupy and enjoy the comforts of a private car set aside by said 
carrier for the use of its executive officers”; that a certain mem- 
ber of the board has delegated his authority to minor employees 
of the board to prepare decisions on important complaints; that 
a certain member failed to attend at least one-fourth of the execu- 
tive sessions of the board during the year 1924; and that the board 
accepted invitations to attend banquets given by railroad officials’ 
clubs at distant points, “involving great expense which by the 
action of the board was paid by government moneys.” 


New High-Speed Line Proposed for Italy 
Lonxpo 

\ plan has been presented to the government of Italy for the 
construction of an electric railway to link up Milan with Tu 
and Genoa with Turin and Milan, thus enclosing the great indus- 
trial and commercial zone of Northern Italy in a high-speed rail- 
way triangle, according to the Times (London) Trade Supplement, 
The memorandum which accompanies the scheme, after emphasizing 
the great advantages which Italy’s greatest industrial and financial 
centre would obtain from the projected railway, outlines the 
principal features of the scheme. 

It is proposed to run trains at a speed of about 115 miles an hour. 
The service would be hourly at first, and later on probably a 15- 
minute service. Thus the journey between Turin and Milan would 
occupy only 57 minutes, including two intermediate stops. The 
journey between Genoa and Turin and Milan and Genoa would 
occupy a similar time. 

In addition to the railway it would be opportune to construct a 
triangle of motor-road between the three centres to afford a rapid 
means of concentration of passenger and vehicular traffic from 
inside and outside the triangle. This traffic would feed the railway. 
Nor does this ambitious scheme stop here. Plans are also included 
for a similar line to Rome by way of Spezia and Pisa by means 
of which the journey could be made in four hours, this extension, 
however, to be carried out after the first lines have given satisfac- 
tion. The scheme also contains details as to tariffs and fore- 
shadows some very low rates. 


China Notes—Graduates of American 
University in Responsible Positions 


PEKING. 

Though actual fighting ceased over two months ago, the rail- 
ways are still far from being restored to normal conditions. An 
interregnum continued for about a month following the Feng Yu- 
hsiang coup d’ctat, being merely masked by the presence of a 
“rubber-stamp” organization in the Ministry of Communications. 
Immediately following the assumption of the chief executive 
authority by the veteran Tuan Chi-jui, Yeh Kung-cho was ap- 
pointed Minister of Communications. Yeh will be remembered by 
a few American railway executives from his visit to America 
with Dr. C. C. Wang in 1918 and 1919. He is the active leader 
of the Communications “clique” and has been Minister and Vice- 
Minister of Communications about half of the period of the 
Republic. 

As a concession to the “Anfu Club” following of Tuan Chi-jui, 
Cheng Hung-nien has been appointed Vice-Minister of Communi- 
cations. Cheng was director of the railway department of the 
same Ministry during the last days of the Anfu Club’s ascendancy 
in 1920. But for director of the railway department, Minister 
Yeh has chosen C, S. Liu, a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and considered by those close to the service as being the 
ablest railway executive in China. Liu worked his way up from 
a clerkship to the directorship of the railway department during 
the ten years preceding Wu Peifu’s victory in 1922. ‘After Wu's 
victory, Liu refused to resign his position, insisting that the director 
of the railway department should be considered a technical officer 
rather than a political appointee. This effort to take the railways 
out of politics was fruitless, however, for Wu caused Liu’s arrest 
and detention for several weeks. No charges could be substantiated 
and he was released to become chief accountant of the Bank of 
China. 

With the encouragement of Minister Yeh, Director Liu has 
brought about a conference between the representatives of t 
military units occupying the railways and the officers of the rail- 
ways, with H. Y. Hu, chief of the traffic section of the Ministry, 
acting as chairman. Mr. Hu is also a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The expedient of getting permission from the military to use 
certain portion of the equipment failed entirely. Then the subject 
was taken up from a different angle, that of marking certain of 
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the ca.s and locomotives as being reserved for “commercial service 
only In this way proportional releases have been secured from 


the different military commands and the traffic committee now 
gives public assurance that freight train service equivalent to thirty 
per cent of normal will be maintained. It is expected that the 


mercantile community will fare slightly better than that, for 
witl knowledge of the situation many of them will be able to 
hire service direct from the various military commanders, The 
result will be that the military commanders will get the revenue 
instead of the railways. 

\s an example of the dislocation of service, a communiqué from 
the trafic committee states that of 225 locomotives on the Peking- 
Mukden line, 83 are now in the hands of the militarists and 33 are 
on other lines (also in the hands of the army). Thus 116 are 
lost to the use of the line and of the 109 remaining many are dead 
at way stations and undoubtedly require extensive firebox and 
boiler repairs before they can be put into service. On the Peking- 
Mukden line about three-fifths of the passenger train service has 
been restored; on the Peking-Suiyuan, Tientsin-Pukow and Peking- 
Hankow lines about two-fifths has been restored. 

The unity of the Peking-Mukden line has been regained, Tan 
\Ven-kao (Chang Tso-lin’s former appointee) having been made 
Managing Director of the entire line. The traffic on the Mukden 
Section had not been interrupted seriously by war conditions for 
the entire train movement had been confided to the railway officers. 
Earnings of about $30,000 a day had been enjoyed. As soon as 
Chang Tso-lin left Mukden for Peking, the discipline went to 
pieces, so it is reliably reported, and collections dropped to $5,000 
This fact is very significant of the whole situation in 
China today, not only on the railways but in other connections. 


a day 


Miscellaneous 
The following brief items have been received by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce from government representatives 
in various parts of the world: 


Rates have been increased 30 per cent on Austrian Federal Rail- 
ways for both passenger and freight traffic effective January 1. 

\ new railroad will be built in Cape Province, South Africa, 
from Klaver to Kokenaap, a distance of 40 miles. 

\n extensive report on the market for rail-motor vehicles in 
Brazil, by A. Ogden Pierrot, United States trade commissioner at 
Rio de Janeiro, may be obtained on request from the Transporta- 
tion division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

A new railway from Libau, Latvia, to Mitau will be constructed 
in the next three fiscal years. The necessary cost will be included 
in the budgets and 1,560,000 lats ($301,080) has already been set 
aside in the 1925-26 budget. 

The electrification of the Paris-Orleans section of the Paris- 
Orleans Raiiway is expected to be completed during the present 
year, and will be the first important step in the electrification of 
the Paris-Orleans Railway. 

The National Railways of Mexico have been called upon for a 
statement of losses since the revolution, in connection with the 
agitation of the question as to whether they should be returned to 
private ownership. 

A sum of $192,800 (1,000,000 zloty) for the reconstruction of 
the Lublin-Rozwadow Railway (Poland) is included in the 1925 


budget of the Polish Ministry of Railways. The line, which was 
built during the war by both Germans and Russians, forms a con- 
necting link between Warsaw and Lemberg. The work will prob- 


ably be done by the Polish Railway Ministry. 

Direct railway communication between Poland, Switzerland and 
Italy and the improvement of present rail communication between 
Polar] and contiguous states is the object of a conference of rep- 
representatives of the railways of Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Liungary, Italy and Switzerland, which opened at Warsaw on 
January 8 . 

Th: requirements of the Railways of India during 1924-25 are 
much less than was originally estimated. During the current 
iscal vear only 60 locomotives will be needed, and it is considered 
doubt! .! if the requirements for any one of the next five years will 
eXCe 100 locomotives. This compares with an estimate sub- 


mitte’ in 1921 that the average annual requirements would be 160 
locom:tives and 160 additional boilers during 1923-24, and there- 
after .90 locomotives and 400 additional boilers. 
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Locomotives 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLINGToN & QuINcy is inquiring for 13 Moun- 
tain type locomotives. 


Freight Cars 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY is inquiring for 50 gondola cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity. 


THe Forp Motor Company has ordered 20 dump cars from the 
Mount Vernon Car & Manutacturing Company. 


THE INLAND STEEL Company has ordered 50, 70-ton air dump 
cars from the Western Wheeled Scraper Company. 


THE Everett DistTILLiING COMPANY has ordered 10 tank cars of 
8,000 gal. capacity from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE AMERICAN REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT COMPANY has ordered 
5 refrigerator cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THE Pere MARQUETTE has ordered from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company 11 steel underframes for caboose cars. Inquiry for these 
underframes was reported in the Railway Age of January 31. 


THe Repustic IRON & STEEL COMPANY is inquiring for two 
quenching cars. This company is also inquiring for 8 steel gondola 
car bodies, as was reported in the Railway Age of February 21. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric has ordered 1,200 box 
cars and 400 gondola cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. This company was reported in the Railway Age ol 
January 24 as inquiring for this equipment. 


THe PiepMont & NORTHERN is in the market to buy 150 auto- 
mobile cars either complete or to be fabricated in the railroad 
company’s shops at Greenville, S. C. These cars are to be standard 
40-ft.. 100,009 lb. capacity with steel frame and superstructure, 
roof and ends. 


Passenger Cars 


THE HavANA CENTRAL is inquiring for 8 interurban cars. 


THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring for about 70 cars for 
passenger service. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 40 milk 
cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


THe Hypro-ELectric COMPANY OF TORONTO, CANADA, is inquir- 
ing for 10 steel interurban cars for electric service. 


THe St. Louis-SAn Francisco has ordered 10 baggage cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age of February 14. 


Iron and Steel 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OnlIOo is arranging for the purchase of 
30,000 tons of rail, which will probably be placed in June. 


THe WarasH has divided an order for 5,000 tons of rail be- 
tween the Inland Steel Company and the Illinois Steel Company. 


THe Atcuison, TopeKA & SANTA FE has divided an order for 
12,300 tons of rail between the Inland Steel Company and the 
Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has exercised its option and ordered 
29,650 tons of rail divided as follows: Inland Steel Company, 
3,000 tons; Illinois Steel Company, 12,000 tons, and Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 12,850 tons, all of 105 Ib. sections; Carnegie 
Steel Company, 1,800 tons of 115 Ib. sections. The New York 






































































Central placed orders last October for 155,000 tons of rail and 
took an option on 29,650 additional, which option it is now 
exercising. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Ititnors CENTRAL is inquiring for one 90-in. driving wheel 
lathe, one 54-in. tender truck wheel lathe, and one 90-in. driving 
wheel journal turning lathe, and is preparing a list of 50 machine 
tools. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis is inquiring for 3,000 
tons of tie plates. 


Tue DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has given a contract 
to the John W. Sullivan Company, New York, for the construc- 
tion of two steam tugboats. The hull and boilers will be built by 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 


Signaling 
Tue BaAttimore & Onto has ordered from the Hall Switch & 
Signal Company 12 color-position-light signals, to be installed at 
Grafton, W. Va. 


Tue St. Louts-SAN Francsico has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., a Saxby & Farmer interlocking, 20 levers, 
for installation at the crossing with the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, 
at Baxter Springs, Kan. 


Tue Battimore & Onto has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company material for automatic train control, three-speed 
continuous indicative type, to be installed on its line from Balti- 
more, Md., to Washington, D. C., 38 miles, double track. 


Tue Lone Istanp has let a contract to the Union Switch & 
Signal Co., for the installation of interlockings at Babylon, N. Y., 
and Bethpage, N. Y., with track circuit over the seven mile line, 
single-track, between these two places. The machine at Babylon 
is to be electro-pneumatic, 23 levers, and that at Bethpage is to 
be mechanical with a 24 lever frame; and traffic control is to be 
provided for between the two interlockings. At Babylon the 
machine will operate 19 switches and 24 signals. 


Turee Miittion Dottars is the saving, according to estimates 
made by officers of the company, which the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford could make in one year if shippers would load 
cars as nearly to their full capacity as was done in 1920; and that 
sum of money would greatly assist the company in the enlargement 
and improvement of its facilities for furnishing good freight serv- 
ice. This is the gist of a leaflet which has been issued for the 
public to read. The calculation is in brief as follows: The aver- 
age load of freight per car in 1920 was 24.9 tons; four years later 
21.9 tons, a decrease of 12 per cent. If the average of 1920 had 
been reached in 1924, no less than 3,873 fewer cars would have 
been required; and these cars, costing one dollar a day, would 
amount to a cost in one year of $1,400,000; and by not using the 
cars that sum would be saved. The freight could have been 
hauled with 800,000 fewer train miles; saving these train miles at 
two dollars each would mean $1,600,000. These two savings, added 
together, total $3,000,000. The New Haven road in 1924 moved 
its freight cars 21 miles a day, an increase of 68 per cent over the 
average movement in 1920. 
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The Chicago Metal Packing Company, Chicago, has changed 
its name to the Chicago Rhopac Products Company. 


The Moline Foundry Company, Moline, Ill., has changed 
its name to the Moline Foundry & Machine Company. 


Harry S. Smith has been appointed railroad sales represen- 
tative for the McMaster-Carr Supply Company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


C. R. Naylor, sales agent of Symington Company at 21(8 
Straus building, Chicago, has been appointed manager west- 
ern sales, effective February 16. 


The Yost Manufacturing Company, Meadville, Pa., has 
opened an office and warehouse at 25 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago, with H. S. Huncke in charge. 


The Orton & Steinbrenner Company, Chicago, has appointed 
the William M. Bailey Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., representa- 
tive for Pittsburgh and surrounding territory. 


A. C. Cook, general sales manager of the Warner & Swasey 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been promoted to vice-presi- 
dent and has been elected also a member of the board of 
directors. 


E. R. Kenner, assistant sales manager of the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
special representative of the H. K. Ferguson Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Walter S. Austin, mill representative of A. M. Castle & Co. 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed general 
manager of sales for the Los Angeles Iron & Steel Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Premier Equipment Corporation, Houston, Tex., has 
been organized to take over the Houston Railway Car Com- 
pany and will repair, buy and sell locomotives, cars, and other 
railway equipment. 


W. R. Guinn, former manager of the fuel oil department of 
the Combustion Engineering Corporation, New York, has been 
appointed Pacific Coast agent, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Mr. Quinn’s territory will include Washington, 
Oregon and California. 


Russell Lord, president and manager of the Ayer & Lord 
Tie Company, Chicago, died on February 23, in that city after 
a two weeks’ illness. He became associated with the com- 
pany in 1913 and worked in the production and timber preserv- 
ing departments until 1917 when he entered the army. During 
the war he was captain in the 33rd division of artillery. In 
1919 he was elected president of the company, which position 
he has held until his death. 


John R. Olsen, general sales manager of the Central Electric 
Company, Chicago, has been promoted to vice-president and 
general sales manager, Louis Siskind, merchandise manager, 
has been promoted to vice-president and merchandise mana- 
ger; Jacob M. Lorenz, manager of railroad sales, has heen 
promoted to vice-president and manager of railroad sales: 
Benjamin J. Kacin, superintendent, has been promoted to vice- 








—— 
LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR SITUATION 

No. | No. req. No. 
lecomotives No. No. stored classified Per req. running Per Total req. Per 
Date, 1924 on line serviceable serviceable repairs cent repairs cent repairs vent 
Pe 2 ccnbosweceaseaseenn 64,377 53,586 4,116 5,919 9.2 4.872 7.6 10.791 16.8 
MOE BF esseeceececucuseoenéees 64,363 52,805 4,648 6,128 95 5,430 8.4 11,558 17.9 
EUEED ecccidioccesventadbenied 64,416 53,382 7,117 6,035 9.4 4,999 7.7 11,034 17.1 
NE petedeaseneemncpise 64,538 53.209 5.424 6.175 9.6 5,154 8.0 11.329 17.6 
Famwary 3, 1925. .cccccccecvecse 64,384 53,118 4,849 5,927 9.2 5,339 8.3 11,266 17.5 
February 1, 1925.2... ...c..c005 64,308 52,994 4,220 6,143 9.6 $:171 8.0 11,314 7.6 


Data from Car Service Division reports. 
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president and superintendent and Griscom Bettle, store mana- 
ver, has been promoted to vice-president and assistant to the 


president. 


Chicago Railway Equipment Company 


fhe annual report of the Chicago Railway Equipment Company 
for 1924 shows a surplus or undivided profit of $1,479,137 as com- 
pared with $1,494,588 in 1923 after the payment of dividends of 
$209,775 on the 7 per cent preferred stock and $179,808 on the 
common stock. Additions to capital assets to the amount of 
$161,538 were provided out of the year’s earnings. 


Suit Between Brown Instrument Company and 
Republic Flow Meters Company Settled 


[he suit brought by the Brown Instrument Company in the 
Federal Court at Chicago against the Republic Flow Meters Com- 
pany and certain individuals has been settled between the parties ; 
and certain suits at law brought by the Republic Flow Meters 
Company and the same individuals in the same court against 
Richard P. Brown have been dismissed. 

The officers of the Republic Flow Meters Company did not wish 
to be under the imputation of illegally using any of the original 
construction of the Brown instruments. It having been called to 
their attention that there were pending on behalf of the Brown 
Instrument Company patent arplications covering some of these 
features, the Republic Flow Meters Company has changed the con- 
struction of its indicating and recording pyrometers for the purpose 
of avoiding infringement either of patents or of original design 
or construction of the Brown Instrument Company. 


Obituary 


Fernando C. Runyon, treasurer of the Rail Joint Company, 
New York, died at his home in Great Neck, L. I., on Feb- 


ruary 24. 


Frank F. Coggin, who died on lebruary 15, at Boston, 
Mass., as was mentioned in the Railway Age of February 21, was 
born in February, 1848, at Milford, N. H. He joined the United 
States Navy, at the age of 16 and after serving one year during 
the Civil War, enlisted in the United States Army, 165th New 
York Volunteers, Second Duryea Zouaves. In 1867 he entered the 
service of the Old Colony Railroad as a fireman. He subsequently 
served as locomotive engineer on that road, the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul and the Boston & Lowell. In 1898 he was appointed air 
brake and steam inspector on the Boston & Maine; two years later 
he resigned to go to the Maine Central as road foreman of 
engines. He left railway service in 1902 to enter the steam heat- 
ing business as manager of the Economy Heating Company. In 
1905 he went with the Chicago Car Heating Company and in 1917 
with its successor, the Vapor Car Heating Company, Inc., as New 
England manager, which position he held until the time of his 
death. 
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Bartimore & Ouio.—A contract has been awarded to the Vang 
Construction Company, Cumberland, Md., for constructing a sub- 
way at Virginia avenue, Cumberland; cost, approximately 225,000. 
Bates & Rogers, Cleveland, Ohio, have a contract for the con- 
struction of a bridge at Snowden, Pa.; cost, approximately 
$120,000. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & QOnto.—Additions and new equip- 
ment for this company’s shops at Erwin, Tenn., to cost approxi- 
mately $500,000, have been authorized. New buildings to be con- 
structed include: a blacksmith shop, 90 ft. by 156 ft.; a coach, 
carpenter and paint shop, 100 ft. by 264 ft.; a freight car repair 
shop, 103 ft. by 396 ft.; and a wash and locker room for car 
department employees. Work will start at once and be completed 
this vear. 


CoLorAbo & SOUTHERN.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the installation 
of an electric cinder handling plant at Trinidad, Colo. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—The 6.77 mile line 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company and its subsidiary, the Morris & Essex, to construct in 
Bergen and Essex counties, New Jersey, as was noted in the 
Railway Age of February 21, will cost approximately $2,135,360, 
or more than $315,000 a mile—about 60 per cent of which will be 
for grading, bridges, trestles and culverts. Construction will begin 
by March 1, this year, and will be completed by December 1, 1926. 
This line will extend from Kingsland, N. J., to Harrison, con- 
necting two of the D. L. & W.’s main lines, one primarily a 
freight line and the other primarily a passenger line. The main 
function of the new line will be to bring the freight line and 
classification yard at Secaucus in easier access with the industrial 
area around Newark, N. J., which is at present served only by 
the company’s passenger line. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., for the erec- 
tion of a water softener, with a capacity of 15,000 gal. per hr., at 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—This company’s plans for construc- 
tions and betterments in 1925 include the construction of concrete 
piers and pile trestle approaches to a bridge on the Houston divi- 
sion at a cost of $50,000, to be done partly by company forces and 
partly under contract; additional trackage at Springtown, Okla., 
to be constructed by company forces at a cost of $21,000; additional 
car sidings and cinder pit at McKittrick, Mo., to be built by com- 
pany forces at a cost of $30,000; replacement of a 341-ft. trestle 
with creosoted ballast deck trestle on the Dallas division, to be 
done by company forces at a cost of $19,000; and replacement of 
a 314-ft. trestle with a concrete structure on the Dallas division 
at a cost of $24,500, to be done under contract. 


San Antonio & SAN ANGELO.—This company, of which L. J. 
Gould, of San Antonio, Tex., is chief engineer, has awarded a 
contract to Paul Hanson, of San Antonio, Tex., for the construc- 
tion of a new line from San Antonio to Medina Lake, a distance 
of 40 miles. 


Soutn PiLains & SANTA FE—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to construct an ex- 
tension from Doud, Tex., west through Lubbock. Hockley and 
Cochran counties, 65 miles. 


Texas & Paciric.—This company will soon call for bids for the 
construction ef a yard and engine terminal facilities at Alexandria, 
La., to be used jointly with the Missouri Pacific. This project 
will cost approximately $1,000,000. A contract has been awarded 
to the List Construction Company, Kansas City, Mo., for the grad- 
ing for a new yard and engine terminal facilities at Shreveport, 
La., the entire project to cost $925,000. The contract for concrete 
subways and culvert in connection with the work at Shreveport, 
has been awarded to C. H. Johnson, Dallas, Tex. Bids will soon 





































































be asked tor the construction of a new yard and engine facilities 
at Dallas, Tex., to cost a total of $960,000. 


Union TANK CAr Company.—This company plans the construc- 
tion of a car repair shop at Toledo, Ohio. 


Wasasu.—This company has accepted the plan of engineers for 
the city of St. Louis for the elimination of the grade crossing in 
that city at Delmar boulevard to be accomplished by constructing 
a viaduct for street traffic over the railroad tracks. The Wabash 
had proposed to eliminate the crossing by carrying the tracks over 
the street. This plan was disapproved by the Public Service Com- 
mission of Missouri and on appeal by the Supreme Court of that 
state. In addition to the grade crossing elimination at Delmar 
boulevard, the plan includes the construction of separated crossings 
at DeBaliviere avenue, Union boulevard, Waterman avenue and 
Kingsbury boulevard. At all of these crossings the streets will 
be carried over the railroad tracks. At Olive street another grade 
will be eliminated by constructing the Wabash tracks over the 
street. It is estimated that it will require six years to complete 
the work. 


Rock Island Projects to Cost Almost Three Million 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific contemplates the construc 
tion of the following facilities: A second main track from McFar- 
land, Kan., to Latimer, a distance of 42 miles, to cost $1,200,000: 
a branch line from Billings, Okla., to Ponca City, approximately) 
40 miles, to cost $854,000; a grain elevator at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
to cost $200,000; a freight terminal at Omaha, Nebr., to cost 
$250,000; a passenger station at Tucumcari, N. Mex., to cost 
$35,000; track elevation in Chicago, to cost $300,000; a coal chute 
at Topeka, Kan., to cost $30,000; an electric shop at Chicago, to 
cost $17,000, and car shops at El Reno, Okla., to cost $15,00f 
While tentative plans for these projects have been made they have 
not yet been formally authorized 
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Axron, CANToN & YouNnGstowN.—Bonds.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
execute a general and refunding mortgage for $4,000,000 and to 
issue $750,000 of 6 per cent bonds, to be sold to F. R. Sawyer 
& Co., of Boston, at 90. 


CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WeEsSTERN.—Bonds.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 


to issue and sell $702,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 50-year 
bonds and to pledge them pending sale. 


DeLAWARE & NorTHERN.—A bandonment.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a branch line from Andes Junction to Andes, N. Y., 8% miles. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—1924 Earnings.—The 
annual report issued in preliminary form this week shows for 1924 
net after charges of $14,099,060, as compared with $12,378,001 in 
1923. The 1924 net earnings were equivalent to $8.34 per share 
$50 par value) on the outstanding capital stock; the 1923 earnings 
were at the rate of $7.32 per share. 

The statement for 1924 with comparison for 1923 follows: 








1924 1923 

Revenues: 
[el | dccamcen ad bhas ese abn db dete ‘ $23,576,425 $25,151,010 
OE 6. ee pied we eee eed - 39,874,878 39,085,364 
ee 13,600,454 14,185,914 
Total including other ......... $86,727,184 $88,236,974 

Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures . $7,745,720 $7,663,064 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 18,699,630 21,239,075 
Transportation expenses ........ 34,091,817 36,750,177 

Total expenses including othe: 

FREE wdvecesennencs ‘ , $64,485,910 $69,467,853 
$22,241,275 $18,769,120 


Net revenue from operation ......... 
Railway tax accruals......... a 6,900,102 


5,995,698 





Operating income ....... $15,328,663 $12,751,170 
Add additional inccme: F 
Joint facility rent income ......... $145,592 $139,070 
Hire of equipment—Cr............. 451,707 852,759 
DEWIGOMORD TMCOMME ccccccccscccss : 505,566 571,664 
Income from funded securities 4,050,105 3,973,793 
Total, including other ........... $21,029,006 $19,072,466 
Deductions from income: 
Rentals of leased rcads ........ “ $5,967,749 $5,714,374 
Interest on funded debt .......... 5,856 5,856 
Rental New York piers........ er 348,156 348,284 
\dditions and betterments ......... 569,808 503,136 
Total including other............ $14,099,060 $12,378,001 
Less dividends declared........ 11,821,754 10,132,932 
a Re oe $2,277,306 $2,245,069 


I NTERNATIONAL-GREAT NORTHERN.—Offer to Holders of Adjust- 
ment Mortgage Bonds—William H. Williams, chairman of the 
hoard of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, has issued the follow- 
ing offer to holders of International-Great Northern, Series A, 6 
per cent adjustment mortgage bonds: 


“The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico has acquired the capital stock of 
International-Great Northern and offers to guarantee to holders of adiust- 
ment bends accepting this offer a minimum distribution in accordance with 
the adjustment mortgage and adjustment bonds at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum in respect of interest thereon for the interest period beginning January 
1, 1924, and ending December 31, 1927, in consideration of the grant by the 
owner of each such assenting adjustment bonds of an option to New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico to purchase such assenting bond, on like notice 
as is required by the adjustment mortgage for the redemption of adjust- 
mént bonds, at any time at the following prices, respectively, to wit: (a) 
If the date designated for such delivery be before January 1, 1928, at 85 
per cent of the face amount thereof with interest on such face amount to 
the delivery date at the rate of 4 per cent per annum from January 1, 1924, 
cr as the case may be, from the later January 1 beginning the interest period 
next succeeding the last interest period for which interest on the adjust- 
ment bonds, Series A, has been declared due and payable; (b) if the 
delivery date be on or after January 1, 1928, at the face amount thereof 
together with accrued and unpaid cumulative interest thereon to the de- 
livery date (but only to the extent that coupons for such interest shal! 
be surrendered with such bond) and also, if interest for the year ended 
December 31, 1927, shall not theretofore have been declared due and pay- 
able together with interest for the year at the rate of 4 per cent per an- 
num. 

“Holders of adjustment bonds desiring to accept these terms must present 
their bonds to Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. to be apprepriately stamped. 
“Acceptance of the above offer is recommended by J. & W. Seligman & 
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Co., and Speyer & Co., the bankers who negotiated the agreement pursuant 
to which the offer is being made.” 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—Application Filed with 
Commission —The joint application of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking Valley, 
the Erie, the Pere Marquette and the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway for authority for the latter company to acquire 
-ontrol of the systems of the other companies named, under para- 
graph 2 of section 5 of the interstate commerce act, by acquisition 
of a majority of the stock of each and by leases for 999 years, in 
accordance with the proposal announced last August, was filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission on February 21. In- 
cluded in it was a separate application of the new company for 
wuthority to issue $345,000,000 of stock, consisting of 1,550,500 
shares of 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock and 1,899,500 
shares of common stock, upon authorization by the commission of 
control of the systems of the other companies, including the 
amounts to be exchanged for the stocks of the lessor companies 
in accordance with the plan and an amount to be held in the 
treasury. The application stated that sufficient stockholders of 
each company have become parties to the agreement to insure 
approval of the plan and that the new company intends to operate 
all of the railroads now operated directly by each of the lessor 
companies, 

The reasons given by applicants to show that such control will 
be in the public interest include the following: 

“Under the plan there will be created a single system comprising 
1pproximately 9,160 miles of road. The lines are complementary and sup- 
plementary and, frem the standpoint of physical situation and traffic 
handled, logically lend themselves to unification and operation as a single 
system. The chief competitors for traffic between Chicago and the middle 
west and New York are the New York Central, Pennsylvania, and Balti- 
more & Ohio. The acquisition of control of the lessor companies as pro- 
posed will bring a fourth real competitor into this field. The unified con- 
trol and operation will insure imprcved handling of grain moving from the 
west to New York and other eastern ports, relieving the Nickel Plate and 
Pere Merquette from embargoes at Buffalo and elsewhere against such 
trafic which have been imposed by their eastern connections in times of 
congestion. “‘The acquisition cf control as proposed will open direct 
routes between points of origin and destination for a large volume of 
present and future traffic; will reduce the number of operating companies; 
will increase the competitive strength of such routes; will bring about a 
better co-ordination between the lines comprising those routes; will simplify 
their relations to the traveling and shipping public in the conduct of bus- 
iness and in the settlement of claims, and to public authorities, state and 
federal, having jurisdiction thereover; will result in the substitution of one- 
line hauls for two-cr-more-line hauls; will make possible a better balancing 
of the volumes of traffic moving in opposite directions over the various 
lines of the unified system; will bring about more efficient and dependable 
service to the public; will make possible the unification of standards and 
practices; and will promcte convenience and simplicity and effect great 
ecomonies in operation and in accounting.” 

The application stated that the aggregate stocks of the lessor 
companies is $390,320,855, whereas the maximum amount of stocks 
of the new company issuable in exchange for that of the lessor 
companies .will be but $282,568,642, or $107,752,212 less than the 
amount of outstanding stock. It was also stated that the pro- 
posed acquisition of control would be in harmony with the policy 
and purposes of the transportation act and with the recommenda- 
tions made in the commission’s annual reports to Congress for the 
years 1918 and 1919. The application comprises 549 pages, con- 
sisting mainly of exhibits giving complete details of the proposed 
leases and the method of exchanging stock of the new company 
for that of the old companies, 


SEABOARD Air Line.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to pledge $1,500,000 
of first and consolidated mortgage 6 per cent bonds as collateral 
security for short term loans. 


SouTHERN Rattway.—New Directors——Jackson E, Reynolds 
ind Walter S, Case have been elected directors succeeding Charles 
Lanier and George T. Slade. 


Dividends Declared 
_Boston & Albany—Two per cent, quarterly, payable March 31 to holders 
tf record February 28. 
ot Louis Southwestern.—Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable March 21 to 
ders of record March 14. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 
Last Last 


Feb.24 Week Year 
\\erage price of 20 representative rail- 
WH ND eked obs we dcanice dx cweiln wok 82.84 81.07 61.84 
\verage price of 20 representative rail- 
WORT Soba wo 64S eens aakecoudan 90.81 90.05 83.58 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Albert Ward, general attorney of the Monongahela, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral solicitor of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., effective March 1. 


Operating 


J. H. Johnson, whose promotion to acting superintendent 
of the Fargo division of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Dilworth, Minn., was reported in the Railway Age of February 
7, was born on July 17, 1873. He entered railway service in April, 
1900, as a telegraph operator on the Fargo division of the Northern 
Pacific, in which capacity he later served at various points. He 
was promoted to train dispatcher at Glendive, Mont., in May, 1905, 
and was promoted to chief dispatcher at Glendive in August, 1908. 
Mr. Johnson was promoted to trainmaster, with headquarters at 
Mandan, N. Dak., in May, 1910, and was later transferred to the 
Fargo division and then to the St. Paul division. He was pro- 
moted to assistant to the general superintendent of the Eastern 
district, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., in January, 1918, in 
which position he remained until his recent promotion to acting 
superintendent of the Fargo division, 


C. McNay, whose promotion to assistant to the general 
manager of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of February 14, was born 
on November 5, 1883, at 
Lima, Ill. After attend- 
ing a business college at 
Quincy, IIl., he entered the 
service of the Missouri 
Pacific in 1904 as secre- 
tary and chief clerk to the 
master mechanic at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. He was 
promoted to trainmaster 
in 1905 and in the follow- 
ing year was promoted 
to division superintendent, 
with headquarters at 
Osawatomie, Kans. Mr. 
McNay was promoted to 
general superintendent, 
with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1908 
and held that position 
until 1912 when he was 
promoted to superintend- 
ent of transportation, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. He was later promoted to assistant 
general manager, and then to general manager, which position he 
held until 1923, when he was appointed office manager to the vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. McNay continued in that 
position until his recent promotion to assistant to the general 
manager. 





Cc. McNay 


John Cannon, whose promotion to general manager of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 14, was born on May 6, 
1872, at Cairo, Ill. He entered railway service in 1886 as a 
laborer in the mechanical department of the Illinois Central and 
was later assigned to messenger and clerical work in the operat- 
ing department. In May, 1892, he was promoted to chief clerk 
to the assistant superintendent of the Chicago division, and in 
1894 was transferred to the office of the superintendent of the 
Amboy and St. Louis divisions. Mr. Cannon was appointed chief 
clerk to the general superintendent of transportation in December, 
1901, and was promoted to assistant trainmaster of the St, Louis 
division in 1903. He was appointed chief clerk to the general 
manager in June, 1904, and in January of the following year was 
promoted to trainmaster of the Springfield and Chicago division. 
















































































































































He entered the service of the Missouri Pacific in October, 1905, 
as superintendent at Coffeyville, Kans. He was later transferred 
successively to Little Rock, Ark., DeSoto, Mo., Poplar Bluff, and 
Jefferson City. Mr, Cannon was promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the Eastern district, with headquarters at St. Louis in 
November, 1915, and held that position until May, 1917, when he 
was promoted to general superintendent of transportation. He 
was reappointed general superintendent of the Eastern district in 
January, 1919, and was reappointed general superintendent of 
transportation in April of the same year. He was promoted to 
assistant general manager on March 1, 1920, in which position 
he remained until his recent promotion to general manager. 


Engineering Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


R. E. Mohr has been appointed architect in the office of the 
chief engineer of the Wabash, with headquarters at St. Louis, 


Mo., succeeding C. Hummel, deceased. 


A. A. Miller, whose promotion to engineer maintenance of 
way and structures of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of February 14, 
was born on September 
28, 1879, at Zanesville, 
Ohio. After graduating 
from the Civil Engineer- 
ing school of the Ohio 
State University in 1902, 
he entered railway serv- 
ice as a rodman on the 
Baltimore & Ohio. He 
was later promoted to 
assistant engineer, which 
position he held until 
January, 1907, when he 
was promoted to division 
engineer, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Miller was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of 
the West Coast Company 
of Los Angeles, Cal., in 
September, 1907. He re- 
turned to railway service 
in June, 1909, as assistant 
engineer on the Missouri Pacific and was promoted to division 
engineer in June, 1911. He was promoted to district engineer in 
January, 1918, and was promoted to superintendent of the Mis- 
souri division in April, 1921. He was later transferred to the 
Memphis division, with headquarters at Wynne, Ark., where he 
remained until his recent promotion to engineer maintenance of 
way and structures. 





A. A, Miller 


N. Crowe, assistant engineer in the office of the chief engi- 
neer of the Wabash, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been promoted to division engineer of the Chicago Terminal 
division, with headquarters at Chicago, a newly created posi- 
tion. J. C. Bousfield, assistant engineer on the Springfield 
division, with headquarters at Springfield, Ill., has been trans- 
ferred to the office of the chief engineer, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, succeeding Mr. Crowe. V. R. Hayes, track super- 
visor, with headquarters at Forrest, Ill., has been promoted to 
assistant engineer on the Springfield division, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, succeeding Mr. Bousfield. H. S. 
Howard, assistant engineer on the Peru division, with head- 
quarters at Peru, Ind., has been transferred to the Detroit 
division, with headquarters at Montpelier, Ohio, succeeding 
J. S. Gamble, transferred. T. L. Roach has been appointed 
assistant engineer on the Peru division, with headquarters at 
Peru, succeeding Mr. Howard. 


Traffic 


J. R. Mockbee, whose promotion to assistant general freight 
agent of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway of Texas, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex., was reported in the Railway Age of 
February 21, was born in Omaha, Nebr., and entered railway 
service in 1900 as a call boy on the St. Louis Southwestern of 
Texas. He was subsequently promoted successively to telegraph 
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operator, local freight agent, traveling freight agent, commercial 
agent and division freight agent. He was serving in the latter 
capacity at Dallas, Tex., at the time of his recent promotion to 
assistant general freight agent. 


R. C. Hatfield, who has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent of the St. Louis-Southwestern of Texas, with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., as was announced in the 
Railway Age of February 14, was born on June 30, 1869, at 
Dayton, Ohio, and entered railway service in October, 1889, 
in the operating department of the St. Louis-Southwestern. 
He was promoted to traveling freight agent in July, 1898, and 
in January, 1900, was promoted to commercial, freight and 
livestock agent, with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex. Mr. 
Hatfield was promoted to general agent at Ft. Worth, Tex. 
in July, 1904. In September, 1918, he was appointed chief 
clerk in the consolidated traffic office at Ft. Worth, where he 
remained until April, 1919, when he was promoted to district 
freight and passenger agent at Ft. Worth. He held that 
position until his recent promotion to assistant general freight 
agent. 


Special 


The title of W. H. Swift, Jr., has been changed from radix 
engineer of the Canadian National, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., to director of radio. 


M. Ghilain, principal engineer of the Belgian State Rail- 
ways, has been appointed general secretary of the Permanent 
Commission of the International Railway Congress Association, 
with headquarters at Brussels, Belgium, succeeding J. Verdeyen, 
deceased. 


Obituary 


Henry Collbran, president of the Colorado Midland Ter- 
minal from 1893 to 1896, died in London, England, on February 15. 


J. Verdeyen, general secretary of the Permanent Commis- 
sion of the International Railway Congress Association, died 
recently at Brussels, Belgium, his headquarters. 


Louis Houck, pioneer railroad builder of southeastern Mis- 
souri, died at Cape Girardeau, Mo., on February 19, at the age of 
86 years. Mr. Houck built the first railroad, the Cape Girardeau 
Southeastern, into Cape Girardeau and other short lines with an 
aggregate length of 500 miles. These later were absorbed by the 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ‘ 


General James H. Wilson, distinguished hero of the Civil 
war and in later wars, died at Wilmington, Del., on February 23, 
at the age of 87. He was noted also as a railroad engineer and 
administrator. He left the army at the end of 1870, and thereafter 
took part in the building of the St. Louis & Southeastern, the Cairo 
& Vincennes and other western roads. He was president of the 
first-mentioned road in 1873. Later he was chief engineer of the 
New York Elevated and (1878-83) president of the New York 
& New England. . He returned to the army during the war with 
Spain (1898), and helped to suppress the Boxer uprising in China 
in 1900. He was the last survivor of the staff of General Grant. 
He was author of numerous historical works. 


H. T. Evans, vice-president and controller of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, died at Bradentown, Fla., on February 
21 after an illness of several months. Mr. Evans was born on 
February 2, 1874, at St. Clair, Pa. and entered railway service 
in 1888 in the accounting department of the Kansas City, St. 
Joseph & Council Bluffs, now a part of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. He was promoted to traveling auditor in July, 1897, 
and in August, 1899, to chief clerk in the auditor’s office. When 
the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs consolidated with 
the Burlington in 1904, Mr. Evans was transferred to Chicago as 
chief clerk to the auditor of expenditures. He was promoted to 
auditor of expenditures in May, 1907, and held that position until 
June, 1911, when he entered the service of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville as auditor. Mr, Evans was promoted to con- 
troller on December 1, 1920, and held that position until January, 
1924, when he was elected vice-president and controller. 
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